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WHO’S WHC 


ALFRED WERNER first submitted an article on 
Bulgaria in late February. It was returned to him 
in early March, with a suggestion that he bring it 
up to date. Having done so, he requested immedi- 
ate publication, since the Balkans turn so rapidly 
that it is almost impossible to keep time with the 
gyrations. This can be said now—the analysis is 
timely now. But who knows what tomorrow brings? 
Dr. Werner is an Austrian writer, author of books 
dealing with literature, but also a close student of 
European policies. . . . CHARLES R. ROSEN- 
BERG, JR., is a Philadelphia attorney. His specula- 
tion as to the higher cost in living, due to price- 
soaring, involves uncertain factors. The Adminis- 
tration, he writes in a covering letter, is proceeding 
cautiously, seeking indirect methods so that no 
direct legislation may be needed. . . . JOHN E. 
KELLY is known to our readers as an out-spoken 
opponent of all things Communistic. Wily W. Win- 
chell recently assailed him with a few smears; the 
mud-slingers are all-out for more and more tar- 
gets. .. . MOTHER THOMAS AQUINAS, O.S.U., 
is Dean of the College of New Rochelle. The ideas 
contained in her article were those presented by 
her recently in an address before the National As- 
sociation of Deans of Womens’ Colleges. . . . JOHN 
WILTBYE has been writing for us for a long time, 
but his old-time subjects always have a present- 
time meaning. . . . KATHERINE BREGY offers 
her usual, or rather unusual, monthly commentary 
on literature. 


NEXT WEEK, Edward F. Garesché, S.J., presents 
the results of a questionnaire answered by forty- 
three Mothers General and Mothers Provincial. 
The topic is: Why girls do not become nuns. 
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COMMENT 











IN his Folklore of Capitalism, trust-busting Thur- 
man Arnold invents (to illustrate a point) a wholly 
preposterous thesis. He imagines a group of pro- 
moters who, for some strange reason, are inter- 
ested in persuading the public to purchase squir- 
rels in lieu of horses. By incessant advertising and 
interminable devices they succeed in popularizing 
the idea that squirrels actually are horses, a rather 
finer brand than the ordinary Dobbin. Few horses, 
for instance, can climb trees or gather nuts. Yet 
Mr. Arnold’s supposition is no more flatly contra- 
dictory to reason than ideas for which the mem- 
bers of the National Committee on Planned Parent- 
hood are engaged in raising a good part of a mil- 
lion dollars. These are well intentioned people. 
They preach patriotism and subscribe to various 
worthy causes. Yet they are so enthusiastic over 
birth control that they have published in the New 
York Times a full-page advertisement entitling this 
utterly vile and basically immoral practice “the 
first key to national health,” declaring that “tragic, 
needless misery” must result unless the “shocking 
waste of human beings” is immediately ended, and 
calling upon all citizens to demand information on 
“medically approved contraception” from their 
doctors and from the Government’s public-health 
service. It is difficult even to begin to characterize 
the degrees of misstatement, confusion of issues 
and downright falsehoods contained in this adver- 
tisement bought and paid for by men and women 
who are supposedly leaders in the educational, so- 
cial and non-Catholic religious world. 


PUBLICATION of such an advertisement brings 
us face to face with an incredible and profoundly 
disturbing fact. The Government is asking the tax- 
payers of the United States to contribute $7,000,- 
000,000 to the sole purpose of national defense. 
These birth-control advocates are demanding that 
this same, tax-supported Government spend its 
funds on a program aimed, from its very nature, 
at destroying the nation’s morals and the physical 
existence of the American people. Protestants, 
Catholics and Jews are uniting to safeguard the 
morals of the youth who have been drafted into 
the service of the nation. The Government is held 
responsible for such safeguards and private agencies 
are marshaling their forces to remove temptation 
from environments of camp, naval station or muni- 
tion plants. These so-called Planned-Parenthood 
enthusiasts are engaged in a campaign which sys- 
tematically ignores the duty and power of sexual 
continence, substitutes therefor a legalized crime 
against nature, and throws the door open wider 
and wider to those very social evils which, in whol- 
ly illusory manner, it makes a profession of com- 
bating. They choose a critical moment for national 
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unity in order to divide citizens on a basic issue. 
While the mask of innocence and respectability is 
being torn from the Communists and fifth col- 
umnists in our public institutions of learning, the 
time is most appropriate to tear the disguise from 
the men and women who sponsor this assault on 
the wellspring of human life, human integrity and 
social health. With wealth and lying propaganda 
all-out for birth control, there can be but one an- 
swer: all God-fearing men and women of the na- 
tion, whatever their faith, all-out to preserve our 
homes, our children and the decencies of Ameri- 


can life. 
= i as 


CHRISTMAS turkey and Freudian psycho-analysis 
have nothing in common, you say? Well, when we 
were very young, the Yuletide bird was gradually 
worked off on the family in states of constantly 
diminishing dignity—the bird itself (twice), hash, 
stew and soup. That is the fate of Freud, too. His 
findings were first of all gospel, then science, and 
now they have reached the movie stage, after 
having passed through literature. Four psycho- 
analytical pictures are now running in one large 
city, and what science there is in Freud has given 
place in them to a much racier emphasis. We had 
better be ready for psycho-analytical Mickeys and 
Minnies, for comic strips that will set us howling 
with laughter over repressions and psychoses. We 
wonder what psycho-analytical baseball will be like. 
The sad thing, though, is that as it all works down 
into common parlance, it becomes more appealingly 
glib. Plenty of people who know nothing of either 
the psyche or analysis are going to see the four 
pictures and think that they are thereby fully 
equipped to solve all the problems of the soul. Ac- 
tually, there is only One Who can do that job, and 
He and the psyche have been divorced from 
analysis. 


CAMP-FOLLOWERS have a malodorous reputa- 
tion, and they seethe in the wake of every army. 
The nation is fast becoming a huge army, geared 
to the work of national defense, and in the wake 
of this unity come the trollops and the shell-game 
artists, bathed in a glow of meretricious patriotism 
because they can wrap the flag about their leprous 
morals and roar louder than any lion about their 
great and glorious land. The Dies Committee is 
still opposed and criticized because it “persecutes” 
a minority group, and is therefore undemocratic. 
Released time for public-school students, for the 
purpose of learning something about God and re- 
ligion, is loudly opposed on the ground that it will 
arouse factionalism, and is therefore undemocratic. 
The Rapp-Coudert investigation, which is sweep- 
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ing like a clean wind through the ill-smelling New 
York Communist teachers’ setup, is criticized as a 
restriction on free speech and academic freedom, 
and is therefore undemocratic. What sins and sub- 
versions are being foisted on us in the name of 
national unity and democracy! But however they 
change their titles and adopt patriotic slogans, 
their principles smell just as foul under any other 
name. No, the Red menace has not been laid low 
in this country, as it formerly was in France, which 
recognized, as few nations have, that a pink flush 
can and does soon develop into a wasting Red 
fever. Russia, according to a dispatch from Moscow, 
still places great hopes in the French Communist 
party, as having “that power . . . which will guaran- 
tee sure success in the struggle for liberty.” Evil 
is always hydra-headed—you cut off one, and three 
others spring up to take its place, and this is espe- 
cially true when the evil can take high-sounding 
names: liberty, democracy, unity. An emergency 
like the present one should lead to a national ex- 
amination of conscience, and that means discovery 
of principles, not a shouting of titles. 


SIGNS of spring are increasingly apparent in the 
northern areas. Watchers for the first crocus, the 
first forsythia write in to the local papers. Arrival 
of the early robin is observed. One of these watch- 
ers noted last Tuesday eight robins assembled at 
one spot. With them was an owl. The observer 
queried as to what the robins were doing in the 
company of the owl, or what the owl was doing 
among the robins. He could find no answer. We 
believe we can supply him with one. The owl came 
out of the night and was assisting the robins to 
organize. Robins are busy looking for worms. They 
succeed fairly well in finding worms, bit their 
methods are individualistic. For efficiency, organi- 
zation is needed. Some robins believe they can or- 
ganize among themselves. But owls believe differ- 
ently. Owls hold that no executive committee in a 
robin organization is complete unless it includes at 
least one owl. The owl provides technique. He 
insists upon getting action. He urges that robins 
become fully class conscious and that they become 
militant workers for the feathered proletariat. 
Robins become sleepy at their general meetings, 
wish to fly off and roost. Not so the owl; he is on 
the job until the last resolution is drafted and is 
the first on hand when worms are handed around. 
He takes two worms for his service, three worms, 
any worms that are crawling about handy. Worms 
are caught not to feed robins but for the sake of 
the cause, and the owl represents the cause. Hun- 
gry robins, however, are becoming once more worm 
conscious, also owl conscious. Many robins believe 
that the time is coming when owls had better re- 
tire to the night and the hollow tree. 


ONE of the oratorical high-lights of the Lend- 
Lease bill debate was the impassioned plea of 
California’s Senator Johnson for his proposed 
amendment to deny appropriations for the dis- 


patch of American soldiers outside the Western 
Hemisphere. Declaring he knew of the tremendous 
pressure being exerted on the Senators to vote 
against his amendment, the aged Californian 
pleaded: “Have the guts that God gave you. Have 
the decency that ought to actuate you . . . to save 
from bloody graves the boys of America. I say, 
for God’s sake, be men. Stand on your two legs. 
Be not afraid to say that we will not let our 
boys be sent abroad. We will yield everything 
sought by Great Britain, but the real thing we 
will not yield is our own blood.” Mr. Johnson re- 
minded his colleagues of the solemn pledges against 
war involvement made in the recent election cam- 
paign. The Democratic party platform for 1940 
read: “We will not participate in foreign wars, 
and we will not send our army, naval or air forces 
to fight in foreign lands outside of the Americas.” 
While the Republican plank promised: “The Re- 
publican party is firmly opposed to involving this 
nation in foreign war.” In Cleveland, on October 
2, Wendell Willkie asserted: “Any man who in- 
volves us in the risk of war while we are thus un- 
prepared betrays his country.” President Roose- 
velt, on October 22, stated: “To every man, woman 
and child in the nation, I say this: your President 
and your Secretary of State are following the road 
to peace. We are arming ourselves not for any 
foreign war. We are arming ourselves not for any 
purpose of conquest or intervention in foreign dis- 
putes.” The President also reiterated his adhesion 
to the Democratic platform. Defeat of the John- 
son amendment, Senator Wheeler declared, would 
be interpreted as an “invitation to the President 
to send American boys across the water.” The 
amendment was defeated. 


DAYS of the Balkan Entente seem at this moment 
like dim memories of a rosy past. Bulgaria joins 
the Axis which has already engulfed Rumania and 
captured Hungary. Greece is wholly, Turkey vir- 
tually, allied with Britain, while Jugoslavia is in 
the balance. Talk of any persistence of union among 
the Balkan states may seem like fatuous optimism, 
in spite of the Turkish-Bulgarian treaty of non- 
aggression. But this optimism somehow persists in 
the minds of those who have followed the course 
of the Balkan countries through the recent years. 
It was expressed many years ago in this Review, 
at a time when memories were fresh as to the 
Balkan wars and the name was still synonymous 
with violence of neighbor against neighbor, when 
all Europe was still fearful that the first flames of 
the second World War would spring up from some- 
where between the Adriatic and the Black Sea. But 
the flames did not spring up; they arose from quite 
other sources. Had it not been for the Austrian 
Anschluss and the distrusts created by King Carol 
of Rumania, the pacifying work of the Balkan 
statesmen would have continued and probably 
reached a highly constructive solution. It is as good 
a surmise as any that these same hard-bitten 
peoples today are more peace-loving than Powers 
which send armies into their mountains. 
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IN the Orient the “New Order” is taken with dead 
seriousness. On the cover of a Catholic magazine 
(in the Russian language) published in Manchukuo 
the local authorities have seen to it that the date, 
February 2, 1941, is transformed into “February 2, 
of the Year 8 Kan-De.” In this part of the world, 
the nearest approach to this is Father Divine’s cus- 
tomary 1941 A.D.F.D. 


STRONG testimony to the native sense of decency 
among enlisted men was given by the Most Rev. 
John F. O’Hara, C.S.C., Military Delegate, before 
the House of Representatives Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. Bishop O’Hara stated that in the past 
twenty-five years he had had “literally hundreds 
of thousands of interviews with young Americans 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty-five.” “It 
is my firm conviction,” he observed, “that at least 
ninety-five per cent of the young men I have inter- 
viewed have instinctively, at least in broad out- 
line,” a lofty concept of personal continence. Con- 
fusion as to this concept, Bishop O’Hara attributes 
to behavioristic philosophies, the false tone of cer- 
tain motion pictures and stage productions and, par- 
ticularly, the pornographic literature of today. He 
blames also the personal hygiene lectures given by 
some of the doctors and line officers in the Army 
and Navy who assumed that young men are one 
hundred per cent incontinent. Both the Bishop and 
Chief Chaplain Arnold insisted that it is the duty 
of the Government to provide every possible safe- 
guard for the morals of the men. 


SAFEGUARDS need to be provided not only in the 
camps but in their environment and in the areas 
affected by the defense program. The National 
Catholic Community Service, operating under the 
immediate direction of the Archbishops and Bishops 
of the United States, is launched upon an exten- 
sive program to meet this emergency. Their plans 
are entrusted to an executive committee, of which 
Francis P. Matthews, of Omaha, Supreme Knight 
of the Knights of Columbus, is chairman; a general 
advisory committee, comprising representatives of 
the various national organizations of Catholic men 
and women, and a technical advisory committee, 
composed of experts in the field of social welfare. 


DEEP consolation is expressed by our Holy Father, 
Pope Pius XII, in a message which he has sent to 
the Bishops’ Relief Committee relative to the col- 
lection on Sunday, March 23, for the war sufferers 
in Europe. The Holy Father extends his blessing to 
all contributors “in recognition of this new and in- 
spiring evidence of true Christian solidarity.” 


MISSISSIPPI has joined the ranks of the States 
which declare that the State is under duty to ig- 
nore the creed but not the need of its children. Its 
Supreme Court has recently decided that students 
attending sectarian and private schools are entitled 
to receive free textbooks under an act by which 
the Mississippi Legislature in 1940 appropriated 
$1,250,000 to inaugurate a free textbook program 
and provided for the “loan” of the books to pupils 
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in the elementary grades. Justice Julian P. Alex- 
ander, who wrote the thoroughly reasoned majori- 


ty opinion, held that a refusal to permit children in 


parochial or private schools the benefits of the act 
would constitute a denial of equal privileges on 
“sectarian grounds.” 


IRELAND has no choice but to be neutral in the 
war. But the Irish cannot be neutral in matters 
that affect the welfare of their fellow-citizens. On 
the subject of discrimination against Negroes, the 
“Trish of America cannot be neutral,” said James 
McGurrin, Commissioner of Jurors and president- 
general of the American Irish Historical Society. 
Mr. McGurrin spoke on Saint Patrick’s Eve to a 
group of Catholic leaders of the white and colored 
races. “American Catholics of Irish descent,’’ ob- 
served Mr. McGurrin, “should be identified with 
every movement that has to do with the material 
and spiritual welfare of the Negro in America.” 
He reminded his hearers of the splendid interracial 
example set by Daniel O’Connell and John Boyle 
O’Reilly. 


FIRST-HAND information as to what Jews think 
about themselves was offered recently to the stu- 
dents of St. Mary’s Seminary in Baltimore. The 
seminarians were addressed by Rabbi Barnett R. 
Brickner, of Cleveland, who has gained prominence 
in Ohio as a competent arbitrator in labor troubles. 
Speaking of Cleveland, the Rabbi exclaimed: 
“Thank God that there is a place left in the world 
where Catholics and Jews can get along together 
in a friendly spirit!” It was his opinion that in 
Russia, which he had recently visited, there exists 
a “persistent, relentless effort towards the ex- 
termination” of the religious faith of the Jews. 
The attack upon the family and the imposition of 
the six-day week are part of the technique. 


EXPERT on print, type-faces and kindred matters, 
Paul A. Bennet, writing in the quarterly Print for 
March, 1941, urges that something be done to pro- 
vide a more artistic form for checks. In one year 
in this country there were 1,157,400,000 checks 
issued, but their physical appearance was nonde- 
script. Says Mr. Bennet, “they please the heart, 
but not the eye.” The principle is sound; we are 
in favor of anything that relieves the general home- 
liness of our commercial civilization. Nevertheless, 
most Catholic missionaries find that even the plain- 
est type of check glows with beauty when it con- 
tains as much, or half as much as was asked for. 


MEASURES are on foot to secure the observance 
of Good Friday in the nation’s capital. A committee 
headed by the Rev. Dr. Albert J. McCartney, pastor 
of Covenant Presbyterian Church; the Most Rev. 
Michael J. Curley, Archbishop of Baltimore and 
Washington; and Bishop James E. Freeman of the 
Episcopal Church in Washington is urging, sup- 
ported by some fifty civic organizations, the plan of 
a recess at noon for three hours on that day. A bill 
has been introduced in the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee to make it a legal holiday. 











BULGARIA IS A BATTLEFIELD— 
BY TREACHERY OR STUPIDITY? 


ALFRED WERNER 











GERMAN armored cars and tanks crowd Bul- 
garian roads leading to Greece and Turkey and the 
motors of the Luftwaffe purr above the heads of 
the paralyzed civilians. During the September crisis 
in 1938, I, as an Austrian citizen, felt in a way 
similar to what many a Bulgarian’s feelings may 
be now. Each of us Austrians expected Hitler to 
unleash the dogs of war every minute. We did not 
doubt that the attacked Czechs would retaliate, 
rendering unfortunate, Nazi-occupied Austria the 
main battlefield of the second World War. The 
Anschluss was as “voluntary” an action on the 
part of the Austrian people as is the Bulgarian 
“reception” of the Nazi troops. Food became scarce, 
as small Austria had to feed considerable German 
contingents, and the Austrians like to eat well, as 
do the Bulgarians. Wild rumors spread of the ap- 
proach of the Russian army, of Soviet planes aid- 
ing the Czechs, of civil war in Czecho-Slovakia, of 
the Czech Government’s abdication in Vienna, 
while the majority of the stupefied population anx- 
iously watched hundreds of tanks and ambulance 
cars rolling toward the frontier. 

Only a year earlier, in the fall of 1937, I visited 
Bulgaria, the country of tobacco and rose-oil, of 
embroideries and folk-songs, that strange, small 
kingdom, situated in the southeastern corner of 
Europe. 

“What do you think about my taking refuge 
here?” I asked a friend of mine, a Bulgarian jour- 
nalist in Sofia, the very modern capital. I foresaw 
that my native Austria was doomed to fall after 
the dictators had become good pals. “Out of the 
frying-pan, into the fire!”’ he smiled. “What do you 
mean by this?” I asked, somewhat bewildered. 
“Don’t you think,” he replied, “that a year or two 
later you would be trapped here, too? Germany 
leaves us alone merely because she does not wish 
to interfere with our production of cereals, tobacco 
and attar of oil which she buys with her dirty ‘Aski’ 
marks, good only in Germany. We send eighty per 
cent of our output to Germany. We became the 
ill-paid employes of Germany, but we shall become 
her labor-slaves as soon as she will deem the time 
ripe for her world-conquest.” 

Prophetic words at a time when the map of 
Europe had not changed much since 1919, although 
the Axis Powers already were discussing their stra- 
tegic collaboration. But my friend was right: Ger- 
many did her utmost to make Bulgaria her virtual 
vassal by her well known methods. The German 


Lufthansa had air-service running between Berlin 
and Sofia regularly three times a week. The Nazis 
spent enormous sums on propaganda in Bulgaria. 
In every Sofia bookstore you could get Mein Kampf 
in Bulgarian, French and German editions for a 
song. Germany supported the Fascist Rodna Sash- 
tita (Home Guard), a Nazi-like organization. There 
was a constant exchange of Bulgarian and German 
university students. The Germans purchased Bul- 
garian newspapers; they sent numerous teachers, 
engineers, chemists as well as machines, tractors 
and chemicals to the Balkan country. They called 
it a “peaceful penetration.” 

If Bulgaria is now on the verge of becoming an- 
other battle-field of this war, it is her own fault to 
a certain extent—or rather that of some of her 
political leaders. With her 6,000,000 inhabitants 
and 40,000 square miles (about the size and popu- 
lation of Ohio), with her bad finances and her ill- 
equipped, small army she could not be expected to 
make a stand against the Nazi columns. But she 
could have made the most of her unique geographi- 
cal situation which, through her political narrow- 
mindedness, turned out to be disastrous. 

She could have become the Switzerland of the 
Balkans, skilfully playing her big and jealous 
neighbors, Germany and Russia, against each 
other. In 1878 she was liberated from the Turkish 
yoke with the help of Russian guns; but Alexander 
von Battenberg, the German prince on the Bul- 
garian throne, managed to keep his country inde- 
pendent of the Tsar, who wanted to use Bulgaria as 
an ideal spearhead against Constantinople. 

It was Alexander’s successor, German-born King 
Ferdinand (of the Coburg dynasty) who left the 
peaceful road of strict neutrality when he decided 
in 1915 to join the Central Powers against Serbia 
and the Allies. Three years later the shattered Bul- 
garian army laid down their arms, and Coburg had 
to abdicate and to flee the country. “he Peasants’ 
leader became the dictator of Bulgaria. 

But then the mighty Peasant party repeated the 
error by looking to Soviet Russia as a “big 
brother,” as a possible protector, partly under the 
influence of Pan-Slavism, which is strong in the 
country, partly due to Communist propaganda. 
Young King Boris III, however, had learned a les- 
son from the mistakes of his father. He was op- 
posed to dictatorship of any kind; he believed in a 
Balkan entente, a block inhabited by 40,000,000 
people and comprising an area of almost 500,000 
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square miles (Rumania not included). But what 
could he do against the forced sweeping away of 
his good intentions? 

This impenetrable Balkan block, with a common 
army, foreign policy and military system could 
have resisted efficiently any aggressor. But Bul- 
garian Nationalists wanted to see their territorial 
demands settled first. The Treaty of Neuilly-sur- 
Seine, it is true, cut off almost a fifth of the whole 
Bulgarian nation from their mother-country. The 
Treaty, besides, created a “Danzig” on the Aegean 
Sea by cutting off Bulgaria’s “lung,” Dedeagach, 
her outlet to the Mediterranean. But neither Yugo- 
slavia nor Greece would cede a few thousand square 
miles, chiefly inhabited by Bulgarians, to the “Cin- 
derella,” the “Black Sheep” of the Balkans. Ru- 
mania would rather become a German protectorate 
than settle peacefully the claims of her neighbors. 

Boris tried to quiet those Nationalists who now 
see the time ripe for recovering the territories 
wrested from their country in the dictated treaties 
of 1913 and 1919. He regarded the regaining of 
Southern Dobrudja, ceded to Bulgaria by Rumania 
under German pressure last fall, as a rather fatal 
gift. He preferred to administer a small, but com- 
paratively independent country rather than to be 
appointed Gauleiter of a German-ruled “Greater 
Bulgaria.” 

Hardly less dangerous is Leftist propaganda in 
Bulgaria. On the occasion of Rumania’s dismem- 
berment, naturally both Russian and Bulgarian 
Leftists wished to obtain a common frontier by the 
ceding of the other part of Dobrudja to Bulgaria. 
But Germany kept Northern Dobrudja for Ru- 
mania, not favoring the idea of a common Russian- 
German frontier which would definitely shut out 
Germany from the Black Sea. Reasonable people in 
Bulgaria, however, will agree at this time that 
there is little difference between being double- 
crossed by Hitler or by Stalin. They maintain that 
Bulgaria, under present circumstances, besides, had 
not even the chance of choosing between the fate 
of Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania or that of Slo- 
vakia. King Boris knows this very well, and when 
he “permitted” German troops to occupy his coun- 
try, it was not because he is pro-Axis or because he 
hopes to gain from the destruction of Greece. Like 
Christian X, King of Denmark, he simply did not 
want to see his people slaughtered and Bulgarian 
cities “Coventryized”’ in a useless attempt to stem 
the German bullies. 

One must not forget that Bulgaria is the small- 
est and weakest of the Balkan states. Germany 
could easily penetrate the country by crossing the 
Danube or merely by transgressing the Dobrudja 
border. On the other hand, even if Turkey should 
fail to aid the Allies efficiently, it is unlikely that 
the Greeks would give up their fight, yielding to 
hard German demands. 

This could easily result in the extirpation and 
annihilation of the small, but very gifted and hu- 
man population. The Bulgars, a Slav people with a 
considerable admixture of Mongolian blood, are a 
heavy, serious, sane tribe, more industrious and 
thrifty than any other South Slav branch. 
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When, however, Bulgaria became autonomous, 
in 1878, the intelligent, ambitious people hastened 
to keep abreast with Western civilization, numer- 
ous schools were established, writers and artists 
sprang up like mushrooms—and generally disap- 
peared without leaving a trace. 

No people has such a high percentage of univer- 
sity students as the Bulgars. Many of them went 
to the Universities of Vienna, Leipzig, Munich and 
Berlin. Knowledge is in high value, even in the 
smallest place far away from civilization, where a 
lawyer or state official generally has the lead. But 
there is no danger that the country will leave its 
holy traditions which point to the soil, although 
most of the trouble-makers and plotters in Sofia, 
Communists and Fascists alike, are unsatisfied in- 
tellectuals and half-intellectuals. Yet eighty per 
cent of the active population are still engaged in 
agriculture, most of them being small proprietors 
holding from one to six acres. (Only thirty-nine 
per cent of the poor country is arable and this very 
limited utilizable area is divided into more than 
750,000 farms!) This fact explains the deep-rooted 
democratic spirit of the people, its self-respect and 
its traditionalism. The heart of Bulgaria is not 
Sofia, with its philosophers floundering between 
democratic and dictatorial doctrines, with its arti- 
ficially raised minority problems (as seen in the 
recent anti-Jewish legislation), but the village. 

The bulk of the Bulgarians firmly cling to their 
traditions and folklore; they are pious Christians 
(belonging to the Greek Orthodox Church). Their 
family life is patriarchal. [legitimacy is rare. They 
are, altogether, more serious, more taciturn, than 
other Balkanites. A Serbian veteran captain once 
told Stoyan Pribichevich, author of World Without 
End, that to him the most terrifying thing about 
the Bulgarian soldiers was that they never sang. 
“Their trenches are always silent,” he added, “even 
when there is peace.” 

Should Bulgaria become a belligerent nation in 
these weeks, there would be even less reason for 
the singing of their soldiers, even if different from 
1915, they should back the right horse and gain a 
few thousand square miles by helping crush their 
Slav neighbors. The Bulgarian soldiers are sup- 
posed to be the most stubborn in the world. But 
they were the first to lay down their arms in 1918, 
unwilling to shed their blood for Prussian Imperial- 
ism any longer, and the peasant nation seems even 
less willing in 1941 to join any of the belligerent 
parties. Recently, two Bulgarian regiments sur- 
rendered, saying they would no longer fight for 
their country, since it had been so treacherously 
sold out. 

Unfortunately, the opinions of the Esthonians, 
Latvians and Lithuanians, the Danes, Norwegians, 
Dutch and Belgians were not respected by the 
mechanized forces of the Imperialists, either. As a 
willing ally of the Axis, Bulgaria would deserve the 
contempt of all who firmly believe in the final vic- 
tory of democracy. As a victim of the narrow- 
mindedness of all Balkanites, abused by the cun- 
ning diplomacy and the threats of the Third Reich, 
she deserves our understanding and pity. 








CAN THE LAW FIX 
THE PRICE OF GOODS? 


CHARLES R. ROSENBERG, JR. 











THE tremendous cost of the gigantic defense pro- 
gram now under way is the necessary price, we are 
told, of national security. The tax burden, caused 
by stimulating peak production in industry under 
the forced draft of stupendous governmental ex- 
penditure, will be heavy. While the patriotic citizen 
may cheerfully accept the obligation to pay his 
share of the national defense, he may soon find his 
ability to do so seriously impaired by a phenome- 
non brought about by the defense effort itself—the 
of rising prices. 

Obviously, a citizen whose income is being ab- 
sorbed by outgo for business and living expenses 
has little margin for taxes. If the necessities of mili- 
tary defense are urgent, the need to construct a 
defense against mounting prices and higher living 
costs is immediate. 

Financiers view the situation as one of impending 
inflation of credit and currency resulting from vast 
Government expenditures. Manufacturers, mer- 
chants and tradesmen see scarcity of materials and 
higher labor costs as the factors tending to boost 
the ultimate selling price of commodities and ser- 
vices of all kinds. To the ordinary citizen trying to 
keep abreast of his needs and obligations the ex- 
planation of higher prices for the things he must 
buy is not nearly so important as what his Govern- 
ment is going to do about them. Surely a govern- 
ment able to draft men into the military service 
and commandeer industrial plants for defense pro- 
duction has power to keep the prices of peace-time 
commodities and services within reasonable dis- 
tance of its citizens’ incomes. 

The threat of rising prices is regarded by those 
in control of our monetary system as such a press- 
ing and momentous factor in our national economy 
that, for the first time since the creation of the 
Federal Reserve System, the Board of Governors, 
the Presidents of the twelve Federal Reserve 
Banks, and the members of the Federal Advisory 
Council representing the twelve Federal Reserve 
Districts have presented a joint report to the Con- 
gress of the United States. That report deals with 
the dangers of inflation and rising prices as accom- 
paniments of the defense program. Emphasizing 
the inflationary effects of cheap money due to ex- 
cess bank reserves, it makes a number of recom- 
mendations designed to reduce or absorb such re- 
serves. These recommendations seem obviously in- 
tended as brakes on inflation and rising prices, in- 
sofar as they result from monetary causes. 

That there are other causes of rising prices, how- 
ever, is inferred by the report, at least indirectly. 
Principal among them is the familiar operation of 
the law of supply and demand. With the capacity of 


industry shifted as greatly as possible to the pro- 
duction of defense items, the productive capacity 
available for peace-time goods will necessarily be 
correspondingly reduced. With the supply of such 
goods decreased in proportion to demand, compara- 
tive scarcity accompanied by rising prices will in- 
evitably result, unless the Government steps in to 
control the situation. 

One line of attack would be by measures to de- 
crease demand. A forced investment in government 
bonds in proportion to income might be required of 
all citizens to finance the defense program. 

In the field of raw materials mounting prices are 
the logical outcome of competitive bidding for ma- 
terials of which the available supply is limited. 
Already the Government is moving in on this situa- 
tion by developing a system of priorities. By re- 
quiring that plants manufacturing shoes for the 
Army and Navy, for example, shall have first right 
to the leather for their requirements, the Govern- 
ment can eliminate ruinous adverse bidding be- 
tween defense and peace-time manufacturers of 
shoes. Similarly, the Government is in position to 
tell each manufacturer how much of his productive 
capacity may be used for peace-time goods and 
how much must be devoted to defense goods. This 
is but a step short of taking over manufacturing 
plants under the Selective Service Act. 

Yet all such measures are but indirect means of 
influencing the course of prices. If, in some in- 
stances, they fail to keep prices within reasonable 
bounds, if, as has happened in the past, there 
should be a painful lag between the rise of prices 
and increase of individual earning capacity, does 
the Government have legal power definitely to fix 
the selling prices of goods and services? 

Traditionally, under our system of free competi- 
tion, it has been axiomatic that the Government 
has no power to fix prices by law, except in the 
cases of monopolistic enterprises directly affecting 
the public at large. Regulation of railroad and 
utility rates by State and Federal Governments is 
a familiar and long-standing example. Is it pos- 
sible, now, for the Government to fix by law the 
selling prices, for example, of shoes, furniture and 
other commodities? Has the law changed? 

The law has not changed; but there are indi- 
cations that price-fixing legislation would be given 
a much broader and much more sympathetic in- 
terpretation today than would have been acceptable 
even a few years ago. The test of the Government’s 
power to regulate an enterprise and its prices is 
whether or not the business is “affected by the pub- 
lic interest.” If the business is affected by the pub- 
lic interest, as are railroads and utilities, for ex- 
ample, it is subject to governmental regulation and 
control; otherwise, not. Several years ago, for in- 
stance, the Supreme Court of the United States 
decided that the fees charged by an employment 
agency could not be fixed or regulated by law be- 
cause the business was not one affected by the 
public interest. 

What has changed in recent years is the inter- 
pretation and application of the phrase, public in- 
terest. At the base of many of our economic and 
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regulatory statutes is the doctrine that the public 
interest is profoundly involved in the protection 
and stability of the national economy. Akin to that 
is the principle that the Government may properly 
and legally act for the economic protection of the 
members of the public or of persons engaged in 
various lines of commerce and industry. Thus, we 
have the selling of securities regulated in the pub- 
lic interest and commercial competition regulated 
for the protection of competitors and public. 

Actual price-fixing laws have been passed in re- 
cent years both by the Federal Government and 
the States and upheld as constitutional. Outstand- 
ing among them is the Federal Fair Trade Act 
which, in conjunction with the retail-price main- 
tenance laws of the States, enables a manufacturer 
to fix and enforce the retail price of his trade- 
marked products. Several States have enacted laws 
prohibiting the selling of goods below cost. Some 
courts have held these laws to be constitutional, 
as designed to prevent the destruction of competi- 
tion by price wars; other courts have declared them 
to be unconstitutional. A direct, price-fixing act was 
passed in Florida affecting the dry-cleaning and 
laundry industries. A State board was set up with 
authority to fix minimum prices in those indus- 
tries. A Federal court decided that the law was 
constitutional. The now familiar Robinson-Patman 
Act prohibits the allowance of unequal price-dis- 
counts within the distributive trades. 

Modern conditions have led courts, Congress and 
legislatures to the belief that the economic protec- 
tion of the people is just as urgent a concern of 
government as the protection of their health, 
morals and safety. If, as a result of the national- 
defense program, prices of every-day necessities 
and utilities get out of control, it would be a rash 
court indeed that would deny the Government’s 
power to fix and regulate them. True, a manufac- 
turer could not be required to produce at a loss, or 
a retailer or other distributor to sell at a loss; but 
profiteering prices can be stopped in the public in- 
terest. Moreover, the Government already has ef- 
fective leverages on materials, labor and other 
factors entering into the price. 

That commercial and economic control in the 
public interest has become a definite policy of our 
Government there can be no doubt. If there be 
hesitancy in formulating that policy in direct price- 
fixing legislation, the Supreme Court of the United 
States has itself pointed the way. In a decision ex- 
pounding the rule that price-fixing is permissible 
only in businesses affected by the public interest, 
the Court significantly excepted from the rule 
“cases involving legislation to tide over temporary 
emergencies.” 

Our defense against higher living costs in this 
rapidly developing emergency lies in the Govern- 
ment’s power to protect us against them. It will 
mean control by law, impairment of the free right 
of contract, restriction of free enterprise. It is the 
great paradox of our tiie that, in building a de- 
fense for our democracy, we must give up, at least 
for the time, some of the most cherished rights and 
privileges that democracy has bestowed upon us. 
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THE STRIKE 
AND PUBLIC SAFETY 


PAUL L. BLAKELY, S. J. 











AFTER the famous Boston police strike in Septem- 
ber, 1919, the late Calvin Coolidge, then Governor 
of Massachusetts, dictated a telegram to Samuel 
Gompers, President of the A.F. of L., which con- 
tains one remarkable sentence. “There is no right 
to strike against the public safety by anybody, 
anywhere, any time.” 

That principle needs present re-affirmation. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt stated it a few years ago when he 
wrote that civil-service employes had no right to 
strike against the Government. Neither the Gov- 
ernor nor the President, it may be supposed, denied 
the right of the worker to quit his job, whether 
he was employed by the Government, or hired by 
Si Perkins at the cross-roads general store. What 
each had in mind was a strike by a large number 
of public employes, of a nature that would leave 
the city or the Government seriously hampered in 
its operations. Obviously, there is a difference be- 
tween a strike which takes in practically all the 
city’s police or firemen, and a strike by several 
hundred soda-jerkers or beauty-parlor operators. 
The first two strikes could easily inflict serious 
harm on the public. The second set might well con- 
stitute a public benefit, and in the opinion of many, 
undoubtedly would. 

Yet the question of strikes by public employes 
presents difficulties not perceptible at first sight. 
It has been argued, for instance, that what one man 
may rightly do, a number of men may rightly con- 
cert to do, and that is generally, but not always, 
true. Since the inception of the armament pro- 
gram, we have begun to realize that the mere num- 
ber of men out on strike is not of primary im- 
portance. What is of moment is, rather, the in- 
dustries in which these men were employed. Are 
they of a kind in which cessation of work seriously 
impedes the civil authority in the proper exercise 
of its legitimate activities, or causes injury, or even 
grave inconvenience, to the public? 

The moralists cannot always decide when a pro- 
posed or actual strike is just. But they can lay 
down principles to aid us in reaching a decision. 
Thus they assert that for a strike to be morally 
right there must be, first of all, a just reason, such 
as the refusal to pay a living wage, or unreasonably 
long hours, or the denial of collective bargaining. 
In the second place, the good to be obtained by the 
strike must be in proportion to the evil effects 
which may be anticipated. If the strike is all but 
certainly doomed to fail, with the consequent loss 
of their jobs by employes, or if it necessitates seri- 
ous injury to the public then it cannot be morally 
justified. 

Next, the means used to conduct the strike must 

















not contravene the dictates of justice or charity. 
Hence, strikers may not destroy the employer’s 
property, or take possession of it to damage it, or 
to prevent other men from taking their places. The 
theory that a strike must be carried on with vio- 
lence has no countenance from the moralists. Final- 
ly, that a strike be morally justifiable, it is neces- 
sary that all other available means of conciliation 
shall have been tried, and found wanting. The 
strike must not be the first means of settling a 
labor difficulty, but the last. For it is a wasteful 
method, much like war. 

The second condition laid down by the moralists 
is of especial importance at this time. Fifty years 
ago, one might be fairly certain that a majority 
of industrial disputes would end with the wage- 
earner the loser, for the scales were balanced 
against him from the beginning. The strikes in 
the coal and steel industries generally concluded 
with a fair proportion of the strikers in their 
graves, and the rest of them looking for jobs. Usual- 
ly, these strikes did not last long enough—although 
there were a few exceptions—to cause any notable 
inconvenience, and still less, serious injury, to the 
public. 

But times have changed. A strike of 5,000 men 
in New York might create no great disturbance to- 
day. But a smaller strike in a particular industry 
in such cities as New York, Chicago or Detroit, 
could deprive the entire community of light, heat 
and power. There would be no transportation, no 
elevator service in the skyscrapers which, in New 
York, house millions of clerical and industrial work- 
ers, no light for our hospitals. The commercial 
framework of the metropolis would collapse. Equal- 
ly bad, perhaps worse, results could be effected in 
these cities by a strike of workers in the industries 
which gather and distribute foodstuffs, or control 
the city’s water supply. 

Clearly, strikes of this kind would fail to qualify 
under the second condition. In Coolidge’s language, 
they are strikes against the public safety. But let 
us examine another instance. 

Whether we like it or not, the country is now 
geared to war-munitions production. The Govern- 
ment, of course, can produce only a small fraction 
of goods needed in war, and must contract for the 
greater part of them with privately-owned fac- 
tories. In the supposition that the Government’s 
war policy is justifiable, can a strike in these fac- 
tories be justified? Does the worker lose his status 
as a private citizen, and become, as some have 
argued, a Government employe, subject to Govern- 
ment orders? 

Certainly, in time of war, or of preparation for 
war, the Government may take over private prop- 
erty and draft the worker, paying him a wage not 
fixed by collective bargaining. Hence, the second 
question presents no difficulties in theory. In prac- 
tice, however, such action would stimulate sabo- 
tage, and notably decrease production. But if the 
Government has this power, it does not seem pos- 
sible to justify a strike in a munitions industry, 
since the resultant evils would be far out of propor- 
tion to any advantage at which the strikers might 


aim. That conclusion would be true, I think, even if 
the workers had a just grievance. In an emergency, 
such as war, or a great public calamity, the judg- 
ment of the Government, charged to provide for 
the common good, must prevail, and redress tor 
the workers, assuming a real grievance, be post- 
poned to a future date. 

That I am not setting up a man of straw for the 
pleasure of knocking him down again, is evidenced 
by the harm already caused the Government’s plans 
by strikes in the munition industries. Of these 
strikes, some are jurisdictional, and others for 
shorter hours and higher pay. A Communist chief 
is reported to have said to his field-workers not 
long ago: “In the choice of a strike in a big but- 
ton-factory and a small key-industry, put the strike 
in the key-industry,” and some of the recent strikes 
appear to follow this party line. The number of 
workers on strike is not extraordinary, but it is 
significant that most of them are in industries 
which must be speeded up, or the Government’s 
war program will be wrecked. A qualified investi- 
gator, John W. Love, writes in the New York 
World-Telegram for March 18, that “late next 
month, or in May, American production of bombers 
will slow down again because of strikes. It is now 
too late to avoid it.” 

In Canada, eighty bombers are held up, because 
out of 20,000 parts, one small part made in New 
York cannot be obtained. That factory has been 
closed by a strike. The Government’s powder-plants 
in Virginia cannot operate, because the Allis-Chal- 
mers strike in Milwaukee has been going on for 
two months. A small but essential part of the fuse 
for bombs is made in a plant now on strike, and 
a huge Chicago factory must stop the manufacture 
of bombs until a settlement is reached, and that 
still seems far off. Only two plants produce a cer- 
tain grade of steel used for airplane propellers, and 
the larger has been shut down by a strike. House- 
wives can no longer procure aluminum kitchen 
utensils, and soon the airplane factories will be in 
the same plight because of strikes in the aluminum 
industry. Dozens of other instances could be cited, 
but the general effect of them all is summed up in 
the complaint of the Chairman of the House Mili- 
tary Committee, and of the Assistant Secretary 
of War, that these strikes are seriously impeding 
the Government’s defense program. Some method 
of mediation, they assert, must be found at once. 

It is highly improbable that these labor difficul- 
ties could be settled, or future troubles averted, by 
anti-strike legislation. If employers and employes 
cannot agree, resort should be had not to a strike, 
but to the facilities for arbitration either as now 
afforded by the civil authority, or created by the 
disputants. It must be admitted that up to the pres- 
en time, the Government has not been notably suc- 
cessful in its mediation boards. Perhaps the eleven- 
man Board appointed last week by the President 
will function more creditably. Should it fail, how- 
ever, the Government’s only recourse would seem 
to lie in compulsory arbitration of all labor disputes 
in industries for the production and distribution of 
munitions. 
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THE ERSTWHILE PINKS 
ARE NOW TIGER LILIES 


JOHN E. KELLY 











IN August, 1939, Joseph Djugashvilli Stalin ceased 
overnight to be the Great Democrat and became, 
with Hitler and Mussolini, the Third Unspeakable. 
The Communist Party, U.S.A., and its “innocents” 
and intellectual accomplices among the soi-disant 
liberal groups were rent in twain by the shock of 
the Russian-German pact. The resultant cleavage 
exposed the sordidness of the structure erected by 
Moscow’s agents and our homegrown intelligentsia, 
who vied with one another in their outspoken con- 
tempt for everything truly American. 

The radicals and dupes who resented Stalin’s ap- 
parent change of policy deserted the American 
Communist organizations in vociferous droves; 
their signatures were added to newspaper columns 
of incandescent text. The seceders were badly 
frightened; they feared American reaction to the 
exposure of their machinations. Therefore they 
turned in fratricidal fury upon their erstwhile com- 
rades whose allegiance to Stalin, by choice or neces- 
sity, remained unshaken, although somewhat dizzy 
from the violent gyrations of the party line in its 
new orientation. 

The rebels rushed into print to damn the Stalin- 
ites—and thereby save themselves from odium. 
The stratagem succeeded. Self-applied coats of 
whitewash glistened in the public gaze, and the con- 
fessions of “how we were misled” produced such 
fat editorial checks that the rain of manuscripts 
continues to this day. The denunciations succeeded 
so well, in fact, that the exposers began tc believe 
their own stories. From this it was only a sinister 
step to an organized campaign, now at its peak, 
whereby the late comrades now arrogate to them- 
selves all patriotism, and turning from the Stalin- 
ites, concentrate their mud and vicious innuendo on 
those Americans who have been active in exposing 
Communism. From Henry Ford to Congressman 
Dies, from Senator Wheeler to prelates and edi- 
tors, the smearers are indefatigable. For beneath 
the whitewash, their natures and their objectives 
have not changed, and they hate those who have 
exposed them. 

Before the schism among the Communists, they 
had built a strong position. Government, labor, edu- 
cation, press, cinema, literature were seriously in- 
filtrated by Communist dogma and radical groups 
and leaders. Communist-directed unions were su- 
preme in shipping and communications, exerted 
great force in ports, among clerks and professional 
workers. Anti-Communist organizations and writers 
have repeatedly disclosed the dangerous number of 
Reds on the public payrolls, some in high positions. 
The extent of Communist control of education is 
only now becoming apparent as the Rapp-Coudert 
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Committee in New York and similar investigations 
elsewhere scratch the festering surface. The radi- 
cals have worked continuously and spent large 
sums to place their men on college faculties. In 
great cities, where local government was sympa- 
thetic and the intelligentsia infected, there was 
little difficulty in capturing key posts in colleges 
supported by public funds. Even in the smaller sec- 
tarian schools, heretofore the strongholds of Prot- 
estant traditionalism, judicious endowments and 
pressure have resulted in the presence of alien per- 
sonalities, who immediately capitalized their posi- 
tions by writing, assured of a reception for their 
ideology under the college imprirnatur. 

In literature, particularly, was Communist influ- 
ence paramount. It was almost impossible to secure 
publication of a book opposing the party line. Well- 
known authors found the doors of their long-estab- 
lished publishers closed to them. The publisher had 
little choice; if he published a book disliked by the 
Communists, the Red reviewers damned it in 
chorus; if he published several, they condemned 
any book with his imprint. The cinema, with nu- 
merous owners, directors and players aboard the 
Moscow bandwagon, did its part for Communism, 
ably backed up by radio commentators and col- 
umnists. The situation in America in the summer 
of 1939 paralleled that of Madrid under Red domi- 
nation in the spring of 1936 or Paris under the 
Popular Front. 

When the embrace of Von Ribbentrop and Molo- 
tov split the American Reds, many felt secretly re- 
lieved. The doctrinaire Stalinists and place-holders 
remained with the Great Red Father, for evil or 
worse. The dissenters divided again. Those who 
dreamed of violence went over to Trotsky and his 
Fourth International. Those who had tasted the 
fleshpots, who held well-paid jobs on “liberal pub- 
lications,”’ who had climbed on the payroll of the 
Government, labor or educational institutions, 
those, in short, who had made a capitalist success 
of their advocacy of Communism, subtly or openly, 
held apart. Stalin and especially his local satraps 
had become an embarrassment to them. 

They are no bomb-throwers, not they; it is easier, 
and safer, to assassinate a character by innuendo 
than run the physical risks of class war. Boring 
from within is their principal technique, mastered 
through long practice. This closely knit group com- 
prises the great majority of the intellectuals who 
staffed the transmission belts. They possess great 
power for evil in their periodicals and have access 
to the radio and press. They have magazines cal- 
culated to spread subtle poison, others to smear 
with broad brush. They are determined to destroy 
those who know their past; who can point out the 
Red under the whitewash. There is no vileness to 
which they will not stoop, as they have repeatedly 
demonstrated; they possess organizations to pre- 
pare and concoct the smears, others to disseminate 
them. They see in the present confusion their 
chance to batten so firmly upon Americanism that 
they can choke and overpower it and, in a moment 
of their devising, succeed to power. 

They lack courage. They can operate their in- 











trigue only as long as the public patience lasts. 

Those who deny others the right to their opin- 
ions, who smear unmercifully any expression of 
self-respecting Americanism, are also those who 
cry loudest for “tolerance.” As these lines are writ- 
ten, there appears in the metropolitan press a large 
advertisement sponsored “by friends of the Prot- 
estant Digest,” announcing a “Protestantism An- 
swers Hate Dinner Forum,” and pleading for toler- 
ance. With these sentiments we are the first to 
agree; we trust it reflects a change of policy on the 
part of the periodical; for, in several of the earlier 
issues of the Protestant Digest, there appeared 
articles which to the writer, himself a Protestant, 
could only be classified as unfortunate in their atti- 
tude toward Catholic Americans, if not openly 
biased and intolerant. 

Reading the list of sponsors for the dinner, we 
discover several advocates of tolerance today who 
had no sympathy with Christianity’s struggle in 
Spain in 1936-39. As we are about to conclude that 
the age of reason is dawning, we are confronted 
with a news story giving the names of those hon- 
ored by bestowal of prizes for tolerance and those 
who will speak at this dinner. Among the six fea- 
tured speakers is Mr. Johannes Steel. Mr. Steel is 
a refugee who, in his radio broadcasts, adopts a 
truculent tone, hectors Americans who do not see 
eye to eye with him and does not hesitate to tell 
this country what it should do. 

We read further that two speakers, who were 
also honored for their labors in the cause of toler- 
ance, are the Honorable Harold L. Ickes and Mr. 
Ralph Ingersoll! The dictionary reels. When did 
Honest Harold ever grant his opponent a right to 
his point of view, when did he display tolerance 
toward those who differed from him even on aca- 
demic questions? His attitude toward the freedom 
of the press itself is well known. Mr. Ingersoll is the 
editor of a tabloid, who plumbed the journalistic 
depths and established a record which few will seek 
to wrest from him, in his personally written, full 
front-page editorial denouncing Colonel Charles A. 
Lindbergh as a traitor! According to fully docu- 
mented articles in such established periodicals as 
the Saturday Evening Post and the American Mer- 
cury, the tabloid which is the brain-child of Mr. 
Ingersoll was staffed largely with Communists. 

What manner of tolerance is this? If a faction 
may smear, resort to character assassination and 
innuendo at will, they foment disunity and factional 
hatred. The snarling voices of their commentators 
soil the air, weekly hurling the most serious 
charges of treason at reputable citizens whose 
crime is that they do not wish to see America in- 
volved in a foreign war. They invite aliens long 
accustomed to unrestrained invective, to come here 
and help hurl mud and pitch. To prove their “patri- 
otism,” they occasionally take time off from slan- 
dering outstanding Americans to denounce Harry 
Bridges or Simon Gerson, not long since their 
models of embattled democrats. Centuries before 
the appearance of these latter day patriots, Dr. 
Samuel Johnson described those who turn to patri- 


otism as a refuge. 
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CURRENT educational magazines are filled with 
articles on education and defense, with graphs and 
surveys of trends and forces bearing upon academic 
life at the present time. To a large degree Catho- 
lic colleges and schools will be affected precisely 
as is every other American college and school. The 
men’s colleges, despite measures taken for draft 
deferment, will suffer somewhat in enrolment. The 
women’s colleges necessarily focus their eyes on 
the education of the woman of tomorrow, of the 
war-wife who will be the war-widow and mother 
of the war-orphans, All Catholic educators are now 
face to face with adaptations of the training of 
youth in a world that will work out its salvation in 
fear and trembling. The teachers in the Catholic 
colleges and schools will train our boys and girls 
to participate in the national defense. 

Dr. Hutchins, President of the University of 
Chicago, holds that the best defense for any coun- 
try is moral and intellectual stamina and that that 
moral and intellectual stamina is developed in edu- 
cational institutions. Should we not go a step fur- 
ther to undertake that very thing and in its ac- 
complishment show our time-honored disciplines 
more clearly? 

First in that program we should continue to 
teach our young people how to think, and how, in 
the overwhelming bombardment of propaganda, to 
keep their heads. Hence, we should continue to 
exact careful training in logic and in philosophy. 
Only with the tools of a keen and skilful mind will 
our young people be enabled to unmask false 
prophets and to worst them in their attacks on 
truth. 

History, economics, current events, international 
law must be taught without bias. The curricula at 
the present moment may well boast of courses in 
propaganda analysis and in criticism. These courses 
in propaganda analysis are becoming increasingly 
popular and are finding a place on the secondary 
school level. We cannot begin too soon to discount 
this powerful source of misunderstanding. The 
courses in literary criticism are useful as the stu- 
dent’s mind is made more analytical and observing. 

Citizenship courses, growing out of American 
history and government now in every high-school 
program, have a place on the college level and 
should be geared to actual participation in the col- 
lege constituency. Tolerance, especially racial tol- 
erance, follows as a matter of course. Racial studies 
of the peoples comprising our United States are 
astoundingly enlightening; so sociology should be 
pursued in the general course at college. The bitter 
feuds of our elders, the rise of the Ku Klux Klan, 
the sudden flare of anti-Semitism in the last analysis 
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have arisen from a bigoted ignorance. Tolerance, if 
not based on fundamental principles of charity and 
justice, will be ephemeral and insincere. Historical 
and current events presented without bias are help- 
ful in securing tolerance, but its endurance is as- 
sured only by devotion to religious principles. 

The problem of presenting religious truths to 
pleasure-crazed generations is, without doubt, our 
primary problem in this crisis. The Catholic col- 
leges can well spend more money and energy in 
securing expert teachers of religion. A good course 
on the Decalogue on the college level and more 
practical applications of laws which treat of the 
strange gods of atheism and of mammon—down 
to the discussion of proper contribution for sup- 
port of pastors—should be made interesting. 

The sanctity of marriage and of the family can- 
not be stressed too much. What a sorry awakening 
for school officials who now realize that there is a 
dearth of children! 

We have it in our power to stem the great tide 
of the violation of the Sabbath by not allowing 
Saturday-night dances to be held under our aus- 
pices. Of course, parties on other nights are old- 
fashioned—just as outmoded as afternoon tea. Who 
would drink tea when cocktails are to be had? 
Women, too, are apt to be too much concerned with 
minutiae and with things that have no moral im- 
port. There are deans of colleges who will be most 
concerned over a girl who dons a ski suit to cross 
a snow-clad campus or who smokes a cigarette in 
the privacy of the all-feminine college smoking 
room. These same deans do nothing to lessen the 
prevalence of attendance at cocktail parties or as- 
sociation with young men of little or no religion. 
As a healthy offset to this, most of our Catholic 
women’s colleges in the East are collaborating with 
the neighboring Catholic men’s colleges in offer- 
ing tea dances, club meetings and other functions 
on the campus where friendships of the right sort 
may be developed and fostered. 

In the face of the coming crisis our colleges have 
a splendid opportunity to become semi- or wholly 
public forums. Already cooperative clubs and so- 
cieties have been sucessfully operated under college 
auspices. The field for adult education is ripe for 
harvesting. The alumnae college has had several 
fruitful and stimulating seasons at several Catholic 
colleges. According to reports from the large non- 
sectarian colleges, the alumnae college has taken 
on a family-education aspect. The children are 
psychologically trained while father and mother go 
to school. Why could not the children of our Catho- 
lic alumnae be religiously educated while their 
parents discuss the latest facets of philosophical 
issues? 

An interest in the public forum under college 
auspices and in community activities can easily be 
stimulated in the extra-curricula-minded under- 
graduate. While there is power in the small group 
which, so often while on campus, is on fire with 
holy zeal, it is foolish to keep that power bottled 
up. Send out these small groups to teach first aid, 
to help in the Scout or Catholic Youth Organiza- 
tion, to lecture to high-school Newman clubs, Holy 
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Name and Sodalities. The sociology students should 
help the city or town officials in making surveys 
for defense, to plan care for children at the time of 
air-raids, should they ever come. Day-camps are 
becoming popular along the eastern coast and our 
young people can help in organizing these. Our 
boys can train the younger lads in many of the 
defense aspects. The possibilities of the C.Y.O. and 
or the Boy Scout and Girl Scout movements are 
innumerable. 

The isolation of the life of the college from that 
of its constituency defeats one of the primary ends 
of higher education. Students do not come to the 
Catholic college to be immured safely from the 
world for four years. They should learn other- 
worldliness, it is true, and particularly from their 
Religious professors. The outstanding Catholic lay- 
men and women, members of our faculties, are in 
closer touch with the world than is the Religious 
staff. These lay faculties, working always under 
competent direction, have ample opportunities for 
introducing undergraduates to many forms of civic 
participation. 

Participation in all types of civic clubs for the 
cultural and spiritual advancement of the com- 
munity and for the material improvement of town, 
county and state is a real frontier for the college 
graduate. This frontier may constitute member- 
ship on Community Chest committees, the hospital 
and school board and the Red Cross. There are 
political campaigns, together with the experience 
of running for assemblyman, county judge, or post- 
master, the Big Brother and the Big Sister move- 
ment. The college graduate should accept chair- 
manships. There is the county flower show, the 
community theatre, the choral society, the art 
center. Acceptance of time on the radio for a 
worthy cause, the formation of Catholic lending 
libraries afford channels through which may flow 
the clear waters of Christian philosophy. Then 
there are the more ecclesiastical associations and 
the vacation schools, particularly for Catholic chil- 
dren in out-of-the-way places. 

If our graduates do not accept this leadership, it 
will be taken from them by those who are enemies 
of our country and too frequently of our Faith. 

The frontier stolidly and faithfully maintained 
by our forbears in the great conflicts of the Mid- 
die Ages is the jealous safe-guarding of learning 
and of scholarship. The British are quite alive to 
the fact that scholars will be needed when the bat- 
tles are over and have kept their students in the 
great universities at the sacrifice of hundreds of 
young men of fighting age. Undergraduates must 
find a taste for investigation and a love of research 
and reading which will serve them even though 
they may not have the opportunity for organized 
university research when they have finished col- 
lege. 

When the conflict is over, a new world will turn 
to us, as it has unfailingly turned throughout the 
ages, because the Church and all the great Euro- 
pean universities founded under its auspices pre- 
served learning—despite fire and sword, famine, 
oppression and exile. 











ARE WE AMERICANS 
A PEACE-LOVING PEOPLE? 


JOHN WILTBYE 











TWO old men can sit through an evening together, 
silently enjoying each other’s company. Yet, as 
the smoke from their pipes curls upward, they will 
talk now and then of days when they were young, 
of ambitions long relinquished, of hopes as dead as 
the visions that inspired them. Time mellows all 
things. So we sat, my friend and I, one wintry night 
not long ago, and talked of wars and of fear of 
wars. I had advanced the theory that we Ameri- 
cans are not a war-like people, that we hate war 
and go into war reluctantly. After the first flush of 
excitement, Americans enlist or go to jail. 

“Tt may be true,” he mused. “Yet you and I were 
brought up on memories of war. Both my father 
and grandfather fought in the armies of the Con- 
federacy. Of my maternal uncles, one followed the 
North, and died at Gettysburg. The other, a grad- 
uate of West Point, laid down his life at Pittsburg 
Landing, the bloodiest battle, I think, in history, as 
a member of the staff of Albert Sidney Johnson. 
My grandfather and uncles died before I was born, 
but my father used to talk to me about them; at 
least, about my grandfather and my Confederate 
uncle. He had never known the Northern officer. 

“But the War between the States was not my 
grandfather’s first war, for he had been with Zach- 
ary Taylor in Mexico. My father once told me that 
as a boy he had mourned that no member of the 
family had taken part in the War of 1812. My 
grandfather was too young, and in any case, all the 
family hated Henry Clay and his war, just as many 
of the Yankees did. But he served as a civilian offi- 
cial, and for a brief time as an officer, under the 
Confederacy. His father, my great-grandfather, 
had been a colonel in the Revolution.” 

I ought to say here that my friend, too, had a 
military career. It was not in any way distin- 
guished, but he did his best. As a young man he 
had enrolled in the militia, retiring as a captain. 
A few months before we were swept into the World 
War, he joined a local trairing-camp. 

He left his wife and their four children, the 
oldest still a little boy, and went off. Because of his 
age, as well as his position as a State official, he 
was not subject to the draft, and he had been 
advised not to volunteer. He was a good mathema- 
tician, and the authorities thought he would be 
more useful at this camp. But he never saw duty 
on the other side, for something went wrong with 
the Government’s plans. After five months the men 
were dismissed, subject to recall, and not long be- 
fore Armistice Day the whole scheme was quietly 
shelved; why, none of them knows to this day. 

But, I reflected, listening to his talk, here is a 








man whose father, grandfather and great-grand- 
father, all went to war. From 1776 to 1918, four 
generations of the family wore the uniform of the 
American army—or of an American army—in four 
different wars: the Revolution, the Mexican War, 
the War between the States, and the first World 
War. Of his children, the only surviving son is now 
in a Southern military camp. That makes the fifth 
generation and the fifth war between 1776 and 
1941. My theory of peace-loving Americans was 
gradually disappearing. 

“My father,” he continued, “loved to trace his 
ancestors. I was never interested, often to his in- 
tense disgust, but sometimes I wish I had been.’ For 
an old man it is a harmless pastime. He is not 
tempted to live in his ancestors, as he might have 
been when he was younger, for his life is nearly 
over. But I remember my father telling me that 
the colonel in the Revolution had a father who 
went out with the soldiers of the Commonwealth 
of Virginia in the old French and Indian War. The 
first of the family came over in 1660, and the only 
fighting he and his neighbors did was with the Dis- 
senters, I suppose, and in occasional Indian raids. 
But they too lived with guns, and their babies soon 
learned the smell of gunpowder. 

“Peaceful as I am, I am like millions of other 
Americans who love peace and pray for peace, and 
yet can look back upon ancestors who fought in 
generations extending to nearly three centuries. 
I'd like to agree that we are a peace-loving people, 
but. . . . Your old grandfather clock over yonder 
has tick-tocked through four or five American 
wars; five or six, counting the present war.” 

“Probably you have sometimes thought,” I put 
in, “that if the first of your line had settled in Mas- 
sachusetts, he would have carried a gun in King 
Philip’s War. You remember old ’Squire Craddock, 
who used to say that the Craddocks loved fightin’ 
better than anything on earth, except, mebbe, 
horse-racin’ and preachin’. Well, his people settled 
first in New England, and probably took their share 
of scalps before they made their way into Pennsyl- 
vania, shortly before the Revolution. They did their 
duty in that war, and then followed the emigrants 
through the Cumberland Gap. But instead of going 
up to the Blue Grass country they continued west- 
ward, and settled near Nashville. 

“In course of time, they lined up with the Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee riflemen, under Andy Jack- 
son at New Orleans. But they must have been a 
restless tribe, for twenty years later they drifted 
down beyond the Rio Grande and helped to estab- 
lish the Republic of Texas. In the ’forties, they 
went with Taylor into Mexico. Skip to 1861, and 
most of them were with the Stars and Bars, but 
quite a sampling of the Tennessee branch went with 
the North. To finish the tale, the Craddocks also 
mixed in the Spanish War, what there was of it, 
and the World War, and I have no doubt that you 
can find plenty of Craddocks today in the army 
camps. Yet old ’Squire Craddock was as mild as a 
morning in May.” 

Are we Americans a peace-loving people? What 
is your answer? 
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ABOUT VITAMINS 


JUST what these new-fangled substances are we 
do not know, but they are certainly becoming popu- 
lar. A headline in a metropolitan journal, “Milady’s 
New Hat Full of Vitamins,” would indicate that 
this year Easter bonnets will be used as conduits 
to convey vitamins through a tangled wilderness 
of hair into the brain, if any, below. But closer 
examination shows that this hat was arranged for 
the delectation of spring buyers, and not for prac- 
tical use; assuming, of course, that the hats which 
women wear today have any practical use. 

A good friend, known to lovers of good literature 
everywhere, the Rev. Leonard Feeney, S.J., was 
wont to say that the function of a vitamin is akin 
to that of a traffic policemen at a crowded inter- 
section. By restraining this line of vehicles, and by 
ordering that line full speed ahead, he insures the 
fullest and safest use of our public thoroughfares. 
We trust that we quote him correctly, when we 
sum up his view of vitamins as substances which 
help us to take the fullest advantage of all that 
we have of good food and good air. 

While we wish our medical brethren success in 
confecting new and useful vitamins, it will not be 
out of place to observe that we ought to make a 
fuller use of vitamins which the Church dispenses 
for the betterment of our spiritual health. These 
substances are not new-fangled. They are as old as 
Christianity, and some of them are older. But a 
stupid world declines to use them, preferring ex- 
pensive and harmful nostrums cooked up by Satan 
and his aides in the laboratories of hell. That is 
why apparently very respectable people can insist 
that marriage ought to be a contract which can 
be terminated by giving notice to the nearest magis- 
trate, and can argue that the best way of making 
ours a happy and prosperous country is to teach 
married couples to have no children. It is also why 
our industrial system was for years a method of ex- 
ploiting the poor, and why one half of the world is 
busily engaged in plans to kill the other half. 

We are born to Christ in Baptism, and are there- 
after sons of God and heirs of the Kingdom. But 
the spiritual life given to us, and the title to Heaven 
conferred upon us, must be carefully guarded, or 
they will be lost. God will always help us, but we 
must be willing to accept His help, and to cooperate 
with it. This we will not do if we permit our spirit- 
ual life to become weak and languid. The spiritual 
vitamins at our disposal are many, but two are 
very suitable for this time of the year; self-denial 
and prayer. Self-denial is a spiritual tonic that 
invigorates the soul, and prayer disposes us to re- 
ceive Divine aid in abundance, and to profit by it. 

Only a few days remain of the holy season of 
Lent. If we are as much in earnest about our 
spiritual as we are about our physical health, we 
will repair to a Godly physician in the nearest 
parish church, and, submitting to his judgment, 
learn what spiritual vitamins we need, and in what 
quantity. We can be modern in medicine, but in 
spiritual affairs, let us be as old-fashioned as God. 
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EDITA 


PEACE 


ONCE more the Holy Father, in his address to the 
pilgrims on the Feast of the Patronage of Saint 
Joseph, bade us pray that “the nations in conflict 
today may soon sheathe their swords and attain 
a sure and lasting peace, based upon justice.” As 
more and more peoples are drawn into this fright- 
ful conflict, the more fervent should be our prayer 
to God, the Father of Our Lord Jesus Christ, Who 
is our Father and the Father of all men. No prayer 
goes unheard that comes from a heart that is hum- 
ble and contrite. God will give us strength to bear 
with evil and in His time establish peace. 


CULPABLE 


LONG before this war began, the United States 
had more than its share of undesirable aliens. 
Many, perhaps all, were subject to deportation, 
but why they were not sent back to the coun- 
tries from which they came is a question which 
only the Secretary of Labor can answer. Now, 
however, they cannot be deported, for the very 
conclusive reason that their respective coun- 
tries, chief among them the Soviet Union, will 
not receive them. But Attorney-General Jack- 
son thinks that he has found the answer. Since 
deportation is impossible, they should be im- 
prisoned for the duration of the present war. 
Mr. Jackson’s solution fits the problem. Dan- 
gerous as were these radicals and agitators a 
year ago, today they can easily become a most 
serious menace to good order. It is not neces- 
sary that they bore in on a labor union, or find 
jobs in some key-industry, or be simply carried 
along by some negligent WPA administrator. 
As long as they are at large, they can find a 
field for their subversive activities. A further 
advantage of Mr. Jackson’s plan is that it will 
not stir the pity of soft-hearted and soft-headed 
reformers who regard deportation with un- 
feigned horror. Unfortunately, the country will 
be obliged to feed and clothe these deportables 
in prison, but that is a small price to pay. 
Unfortunately, too, the Attorney-General’s 
plan fails to provide a curb for Americans, by 
birth or a too lenient naturalization law, who 
follow the Communist party line. Because they 
are Americans, these men and women can often 
create difficulties even more serious than those 











TRIALS 
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THE CONTEST 


IN times of war, and of preparation for war, civil 
and natural rights are apt to be swept aside by bu- 
reaucrats, and in these emergencies eternal vig- 
ilance is the price of liberty. It is a poor business 
to fight for freedom for other peoples by sacrific- 
ing our own. For that reason, the attempt made 
in the Logan-Walter bill to restrain administrative 
bureaus, should be revived in Congress, and pushed 
to a sucessful conclusion. As the American Bar 
Association quoted last week from Daniel Webster: 
“The contest for ages has been to rescue liberty 
from the grasp of executive power.” 


spo BOARDS 


stirred up by the foreigner. New York, for in- 
stance, is just awakening to the fact that the 
party line is plainly marked in its municipal 
colleges, and if reports, yet to be investigated 
by the Rapp-Coudert Committee, are even part- 
ly true, in the high schools and elementary 
schools as well. As the Hon. Alfred J. Talley 
observed in a stirring address in New York 
last week, it is time for parents to realize the 
danger to which their children are exposed, and 
to demand the removal of the school boards 
which by negligence, if not by open encourage- 
ment, have permitted anti-American and anti- 
Christian agitators to hold positions as teachers 
of American boys and girls. 

Judge Talley pointed directly to the origin 
of this disgraceful condition when he singled 
out New York’s Board of Education and Board 
of Higher Education. We do not know how 
widespread this evil is, but it must be confessed 
that the typical American school board is not 
a body distinguished for high wisdom, or even 
for good sense. When the head of New York’s 
Board of Higher Education was confronted 
with Judge Talley’s well documented charges, 
his reply was: “Oh, we’ve heard all that before.” 
The answer shows the man’s unfitness for his 
position. If he knew the progress of Commu- 
nism in the schools and did nothing to check 
it, he should be forthwith removed, and if he 
was ignorant of it, he is not the watchful 
guardian that the municipal colleges should 
have. A general investigation of American 
school boards would be extremely useful. 





THE FOC LIFTS 


AS the President well said in his address on March 
15, we are now committed to “a policy of un- 
qualified, immediate, all-out aid for Britain, for 
Greece, for China,” and beyond that, to a policy 
which brings us into international affairs by oblig- 
ing us, after this war has ended, to play “a great 
part in the period of world reconstruction for the 
good of humanity.” What sucrifices in men and 
money this two-fold policy will compel us to make, 
God alone can know. 

But it is well that the fog generated during the 
last Presidential campaign is at last dissipated. We 
can neither provide for our domestic needs, nor 
wage war, in a fog. Speaking at Philadelphia on Oc- 
tober 23, 1940, the President assured the country, 
“your President and your great Secretary of War 
are following the road to peace,” and one week 
earlier he had said in Boston, “your boys are not 
going into any foreign war.” “I am fighting to keep 
this nation out of a foreign war,” he told the coun- 
try in Brooklyn on November 1, and on the follow- 
ing day he announced at Cleveland, “The first pur- 
pose of our country is to keep this nation out of 
foreign wars.” During the entire campaign, both 
the President and his opponent preached the doc- 
trine of “arms for defense only.” 

We do not quote these positions to attribute bad 
faith to any who made them. They are cited mere- 
ly to stress the fact that the fog which they raised 
has been blown away. Now we can see that the “all- 
out aid for Great Britain” theory sedulously avoided 
during the campaign, has been replaced by “un- 
qualified, immediate, all-out aid” not only for Great 
Britain, but also for Greece, China, and for all coun- 
tries “temporarily occupied by the aggressors.” 

The President’s present mind, made perfectly 
clear by the tone and temper of his address, was 
emphasized by his disclosure of certain details of 
the Administration’s policy. Although the Nazi 
Government has been guilty of no overt act of ag- 
gression against the United States, the President 
asserts that Germany’s program looks to the de- 
struction of orderly government not merely in 
Europe, but in every part of the world, the United 
States included. We must in consequence arm our- 
selves against this attack, and must not permit our- 
selves to be hindered by “the appeasers, the defeat- 
ists, the backstairs manufacturers of panic.”” More 
than 1,500,000 young men are now in the armed 
forces, and all over the country factories are turn- 
ing out munitions. Five minutes after the Lend- 
Lease bill had been signed, the President approved 
a list of articles to be shipped to England. 

The Administration’s policy, the President frank- 
ly admitted, will call for great sacrifices from every 
American. Taxes will go up, and we shall work 
longer hours for less pay. But greater sacrifices 
than these will probably be required. Upon our 
will to give all that is asked “depends the survival 
of the steel bridge across the ocean—the bridge of 
ships that carry the arms and the food for those 
who are fighting the good fight.” 
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Careful study is not required to understand the 
main objectives of the President’s address. In our 
opinion, these objectives, if vigorously pursued, as, 
no doubt, they will be pursued, put this country 
into a state of undeclared war. 

The army camps that dot the country have not 
been constructed for ornamental purposes. Their 
one purpose is to school young men to fight, here 
or in a foreign land. Our young men at sea and in 
the air-craft schools are receiving a training to fit 
them for fighting. We are not only the arsenal of 
the world’s democracies. We are the ships that 
will carry to them food, planes, munitions, military 
supplies of every kind. The steel bridge that is to 
span the ocean will remain unbuilt until it is built 
by Americans. When the enemy attacks that 
bridge, many who defend it will lose their lives, 
and they will be Americans. 

As the President warns us, let us not deceive 
ourselves. We can forget the last campaign. We 
are now engaged in a military expedition which will 
call for sacrifices far greater, it may well be, than 
any yet imposed by war upon the American people. 
We are not, technically, at war, for Congress has 
not declared the existence of a state of war. Tech- 
nically, we may never be at war. Practically we 
are now at war with the Axis Powers, since we 
are pledged to give Great Britain “an aid that will 
be increased—and yet again increased—until total 
victory has been won.” 

At last the fog has lifted. We now know where 
we are, but God grant that we know, a year hence, 
where we are. We have no fear of military defeat. 
Our fear is that political chaos will follow “total 
victory.” 


CIVIL SERVICE 


MEN and women are daily flocking to Washing- 
ton in such numbers that it is difficult to house 
them. Many of these are either applicants for Gov- 
ernment positions, or Government employes trans- 
ferred from other cities. 

The shift to Washington should emphasize the 
importance of the report of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Civil Service Improvement, published re- 
cently as House Document No. 118. It may be said 
at once that the Report is lenient in its view of 
present defects, but extremely intelligent in the 
changes which it recommends. 

In substance, the amendments are those which 
this Review has been urging for many years. The 
number of Government employes will, in all prob- 
ability, increase greatly in the next few years, and 
unless Civil Service is to be thrown aside as im- 
practicable, immediate effect should be given the 
Committee’s chief suggestions. Perhaps the Com- 
mittee passed too lightly over the question of the 
age of retirement, and of proper annuities, but its 
proposals in this field will lead to improvement over 
the present arrangement. It is to be hoped that 
this valuable report will not suffer the fate of many 
similar documents, and find its grave in a dusty 
pigeon-hole. 
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CROSS AND CROWN 


EARLY in the morning, Jesus came down from 
Mount Olivet, where He had spent the night in 
prayer, and began to teach in the Temple. Hardly 
had He sat down, when there was a commotion in 
the Temple and, turning, the people saw some 
Pharisees dragging a woman into Our Lord’s pres- 
ence. The poor creature had been taken in sin, and 
her captors demanded that Jesus judge her ac- 
cording to the Mosaic law which prescribed the 
penalty of death by stoning. 

Jesus did not answer them or even look at them, 
but bowed Himself down and “began to write with 
his finger on the ground.” As the Pharisees con- 
tinued to urge Him, reminding Him of the law, 
Jesus lifted His Sacred Head and silenced them in 
one immortal sentence. “He that is without sin 
among you, let him first cast a stone. . . and again 
stooping down, he wrote on the ground.” What He 
wrote we do not know. We only know that the 
hypocritical accusers “‘went out one by one, begin- 
ning with the eldest,” and that thereupon Jesus 
dismissed the woman in peace. 

In the Gospel for tomorrow (Saint John, 46-59), 
in which Our Lord clearly asserts that He is the 
Son of God, it is consoling to note that at the very 
outset of His discourse He used His power as God 
to forgive a sinner. This display of tender mercy 
enraged the Pharisees, who at once began to de- 
nounce Him as a sinner, and even as one possessed 
by Satan. As Jesus met their accusations, their 
rage mounted and “they took up stones to cast at 
him.” There is something very familiar about the 
charges which the Pharisees made against Jesus. 
They have often been repeated, sometimes in the 
language of the street, at other times in cultured 
accents, against Christ’s Mystical Body, the 
Church, and against men and women who adore 
Jesus as God and live according to His teachings. 

Today, for instance, we are often told the teach- 
ing of the Church is not only incompatible with 
progress, but actually hostile to the highest devel- 
opment of which man is capable. When, as often 
happens, the Church is obliged to denounce some 
form of this “development” as a sinful concession 
to passion, there is a great outcry, for the world 
does not like to be reminded of sin and of the neces- 
sity for repentance. “‘Whom dost thou make thy- 
self?” the world sneeringly asks the Church, as the 
Pharisees asked Jesus; and when the Church an- 
swers that she is the Divinely appointed teacher 
and guardian of truth, the world takes up stones 
to cast at her. Persecution would cease, were the 
Church to accommodate herself to the loose prin- 
ciples of the age, but since she can never trifle with 
the truth, in all ages will she be persecuted. 

We who are children of the Church must share 
this persecution. Suffering is part of what we must 
pay for the inestimable blessing God has bestowed 
upon us in calling us into the one true Fold. Let us 
pay it gladly, counting the trials of this life as noth- 
ing in comparison with the glory reserved for all 
who follow Jesus to Calvary. Without the cross, 
there is no crown. 











CORRESPONDENCE 











MOTHER'S JOB 

EpiTor: Why all this talk from Miss Carol O’Neill, 
of Faribault, Minn., about baking pie and cake? 
Babies don’t eat pie and cake; at least they 
shouldn’t, or all the burping in the world will give 
them no relief. Nor in this modern age do we sing 
babies to sleep. You may sing to them during the 
day, for then they are better able to stand it, but 
not at bedtime. Then it jangles their nervous sys- 
tems. 

If our college girls do not “derive the same pleas- 
ure from baking a cake or from getting the tattle- 
tale gray out of the clothes,” these achievements 
being jobs for the family, as in studying French, 
then all I have to say is that there is something 
seriously wrong with the education their colleges 
gave them. Miss O’Neill need not fear that the 
solicitous mother will.not have enough “mental 
work.” As Father Blakely wrote, her home must 
be “an all-day, all-night restaurant, hotel, laundry, 
playground, court of final appeal, jury, probation- 
office, catechism class, school for etiquette, church 
and about everything else pertaining to human ac- 
tivity that you may care to add.” 

Such a mother can use all “the intellectual skills” 
for which Miss O’Neill pleads, without going out- 
side the home in search of hones on which to whet 
them. If she had all the intellectual skills of Solo- 
mon and Aquinas, she could use them in attacking 
the problems furnished almost daily by Jack, Mary 
Eleanor and Paul. 

New York, N. Y. J. W. 


PRACTICAL 
EpiTor: I would like to challenge the statement in 
the letter of W. M. Hannon (AMeEnriIcA, March 15): 
“An ounce of Franciscan practicality is worth a 
pound of Jesuit or Dominican intellectuality.” 
The writer says that his conclusion is based on 
history, social study and painful personal observa- 
tions and that by his statement he means to offend 
no one. I am not offended, but I would like to ask 
the writer if one cannot be intellectual, even to a 
high degree, and still be practical. Personally I am 
certain that there are many Dominicans and Jesuits 
who are practical and many Franciscans who are 
intellectual as well as a goodly number of all these 
Orders who possess both these qualities. Xavier, I 
am sure, and the countless number of Jesuits who 
are working in foreign mission fields today would 
measure up to his idea of what is practical. Ignatius 
did not neglect the poor, nor have his followers, 
and for proof of this let the writer find out how 
many Jesuits in this country are working among 
the Indians, Negroes, prisons, hospitals, army 
camps and labor schools. These men are not un- 
mindful of the social teaching of Leo XIII and Pius 


XI nor are their brothers in religion who are teach- 
ing these same social principles to the members of 
their classes in the schools. 

In brief, anything that is valuable in the practi- 
cal order is nothing but the expression of some- 
thing of equal value in the intellectual order. Every 
heroic action has an heroic idea at its base. Our 
mother, the Church, realizes that there is a need 
for both the thinker and the doer, and has ap- 
proved those Orders which stress the intellectual 
as well as those which put the emphasis on the 
practical. Today, more than ever, is there need for 
clear thinking as well as for generous doing. Unless 
the first is there as the cause, the second will not 
follow as the effect. 

Md. J. P. M. 


MILITARY REPORT 

Eprtor: I feel sure that you will pardon the delay 
in answering your most generous gift to the 182nd 
Regiment. 

The cooperation of the non-Catholic officers and 
men cannot be measured. . . . We have daily Mass, 
and the little chapel the boys built is getting too 
small to accommodate the officers and men who 
daily attend the Holy Sacrifice and receive daily 
Communion. 

Many a mother and father would thank God for 
this year of training if they could see the manly 
Faith openly demonstrated by our Catholic men. I 
am proud of each and every one of them. The num- 
ber of weekly confessions is most encouraging; the 
number of men constantly seeking advice is, to say 
the least, amazing. God has been good in the num- 
ber of consoling cases that have been my lot in the 
short period of time in which I have joined the 
colors. 

Cape Cod, Mass. 

Camp Edwards, 


CATHOLIC DRAMA 
EpiTor: In answer to the letter of S. E. Smaeg 
(AMERICA, March 8) I wish to add that most of all 
there is a crying need for a Professional Catholic 
Theatre in America. We Catholics are continually 
doing ourselves an injustice by restricting ourselves 
to amateur groups. It is a shame that the vast 
body of Catholics in America are not represented 
on a legitimate stage of their own. If we desire to 
compete with the tremendous influence of the secu- 
lar stage, we must place our performances on an 
equal basis to attract the necessary attention. 
The Catholic Church at all times has not only 
promoted art as it already existed, but has also 
introduced and championed new forms of art. 
Catholics have always been leaders, not followers. 
There is no reason whatsoever that we in the © 


LAURENCE M. Brock, S.J. 
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United States, formidable and much noticed as we 
are, should docilely follow the lead of the atheistic 
and amoral drama that already prevails. 

Let us set up our own real stage to counteract 
the other! The material is not lacking, and surely 
the spirit should not be. Let us reawaken the world 
to the dramatic wonders of Calderon, the priest, 
and Grillparzer; and make the ability of Emmet 
Lavery and Carola Maradas really felt, not to men- 
tion the other excellent modern Catholic drama- 
tists! 

Laguna Beach, Calif. 


WAR REFERENDUM 

EpiTor: Some people in this city have become en- 
thused with bringing the idea of a war referendum 
into the public eye at this time so that it may be- 
come a law. 

Now seems to be an appropriate time. Many 
people did not understand the intricacies of a bill 
such as the Lend-Lease bill and for that reason 
showed little interest, but in a question like a war 
referendum peuple should be able to understand 
these two words, peace or war. If the occasion 
arises whether this country should go to war or 
not, they should be glad to go to the polls and 
vote on this important question, since they are 
the ones who will have to fight and suffer most 
if there is a war. 

If some accident occurs due to our present all- 
out aid to Britain and help to other nations, we 
are less likely to be brought into war if the ques- 
tion is left up to the people, because they will 
realize we undertook a course that was risky, and 
therefore we must be willing to take the conse- 
quences. 

A war referendum should also meet with ap- 
proval in Congress, since both sides in the recent 
debate came out boldly, declaring they wanted to 
keep this country out of war. I hope that the people 
and their Representatives will cooperate and make 
this vital subject a matter of voting at the polls, 
just as we do for the election of President and 
other government officials. 

Philadelphia, Pa. T. D. 


ELIZABETH SHARP 


JUST WAGE 

Eprtror: That article of Father Smith on Catholic 
Labor Schools (AMERICA, February 1) was pretty 
good, but I could offer him a few more difficulties 
the schools are up against. 

One difficulty is: Why don’t they have schools 
for employers, too? We believe Catholic employers 
need education just as much as Catholic working- 
men do. 

And there is another difficulty, but I don’t know 
if you will let me write about it. We hear a great 
deal in our labor schools about a living wage, a 
family wage. It all sounds pretty good and I try to 
interest some friends in the school by telling them 
that sort of stuff, but often I get the answer: “Why 
don’t they practise what they preach?” I say they 
do, but my friends answer: “Get yourself a job 
sometime in a Catholic institution and see what 
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kind of a living wage you get.’”’ Of course, I argue 
that many of these Catholic institutions are run on 
charity and maybe could not keep going if they had 
to pay higher wages. But then, I sort of wonder if 
even the charity they do frees them from the obli- 
gation to pay a just wage. 


New York, N. Y. JOHN O’REILLY 


INTERPRETATION 

EprtTor: In one of your editorials (March 8) you 
discuss the interpretation of the word Government, 
as used by one of the President’s spokesmen. You 
interpret his statement as one which would disso- 
ciate hostilely the legislative and judicial branches 
from the executive. 

I should like to point out that the word Govern- 
ment, besides covering the whole political system, 
has also been used specifically to identify the many 
agencies under the control of the Executive branch 
of our Federal Government. The various heads of 
these agencies are appointed by the President to 
form his Administration, and it is to the President 
that all these men are responsible. However, it 
is to be noted that these men are appointed only 
after Congressional approval. Therefore, I believe 
that you have misconstrued the interpretation of 
Government, as set forth by the representative of 
the President. Obviously he referred to the Ad- 
ministration. 

The statement that “the Government did not like 
to withhold information from Congress” is entirely 
true for the very practical reason that all the 
agencies of the Government must look to Con- 
gress for their annual appropriation, and it is a 
consistent policy with them to deal with any re- 
quests for information or other requests for in- 
formation or other services from Congressmen with 
especial care. Most agencies have an official whose 
sole task is to deal with these many Congressional 
requests. 

However, it is sometimes in the best interests 
of the Government to withhold certain informa- 
tion that is requested by Congressmen. I refer spe- 
cifically to information of Government contracts, 
which interest many of our Washington legislators 
for political reasons. It is forbidden by law for a 
Government office to divulge matter regarding con- 
tract bids which must be kept confidential for the 
public good, until the culmination of the proceed- 
ings. There are other situations which also warrant 
such care, but it is with contracts (in other words, 
the old pork barrel) that the Congressmen show 
the most interest. 

Therefore, I think it is wrong to infer that any 
agency of the Executive branch voluntarily with- 
holds information from the men who hold the all- 
important purse strings. The very fact that Con- 
gress still holds this important control over ex- 
penditures is enough to allay any fears of hostile 
division within the Federal Government. The sys- 
tem of checks and balances still remains as a pow- 
erful influence, although there are temporary en- 
croachments against it by all concerned. 

New York, N. Y. WILSON DIZARD 
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THE CROSS IN LEGEND AND LITERATURE 


KATHERINE BREGY 








IT must always come as something of a shock to 
Christians to remember that our own supreme 
symbol, the Cross, is both older and younger than 
Christianity. Yet there was a mysterious, perhaps 
prophetic, intuition which led humanity almost 
from the dawntime of the world to adopt this sim- 
plest, most inclusive of all signs—these two crossed 
lines pointing out to the farthest recesses of space— 
as both emblem and decoration. It formed the last 
cryptic letter of the Hebrew alphabet, Tau, and the 
Egyptian Sign of Life centuries before it was trans- 
lated into an image of death and punishment. There 
is even a certain irony today in recalling the San- 
scrit origin of the enigmatic hooked cross, the 
swastika. 

On the other hand, the Christians of the cata- 
combs used the sign of the Cross in their cere- 
monies long before they carved or painted it as a 
symbol to replace the fish and the lamb. Scholars 
peint out a double reason for this: the instinctive 
first reaction of pain rather than love toward the 
shameful instrument of Our Lord’s Passion, and 
the fact that in those ages of universal persecu- 
tion the Cross would have proved at once too ob- 
vious a confession of faith and too manifest an in- 
vitation to martyrdom. Actually, it seems to have 
come into use rather gradually through the Greek 
monogram of Christ’s name—XP—which was prob- 
ably the form of Constantine’s historic vision and 
certainly the form in which it replaced the Roman 
eagle upon his standard. 

After the fourth-century triumph of Christianity 
as the religion of the Roman Empire, and Saint 
Helena’s momentous discovery in Jerusalem, the 
Cross was adopted everywhere as the adored em- 
blem of the Faith. The fifth and sixth centuries 
saw the emergence of the Crucifix—the full repre- 
sentation of Christ upon His Cross. But for several 
hundred years the Crucifix remained in symbolic, 
conventionalized form, bearing a clothed or even 
vested Christ, serene of face and crowned not with 
thorns but with rays of light or royal insignia. 
This Salvator Crucifix gradually, from about the 
eleventh century, began to give place to the suf- 
fering or Ecce Homo Crucifix which we know to- 
day: the change from symbolic to realistic treat- 
ment accompanying the transition from Roman- 
esque to Gothic architecture, and doubtless owing 


something to the revival of popular religion through 
the preaching of Franciscan and Dominican friars. 


It seems again anomalous that our world which, 
as Alice Meynell observed, “bears as chief treasure 
one forsaken grave’—whose faith and hope and 
love all center about and stem from one symbolic 
Cross—should be ignorant even of what wood that 
Cross was fashioned. But where history falls short, 
poetry and parable fill the measure to overflowing. 
One ancient legend tells how Adam, wearied by 
some nine hundred years and dying at last, sent 
Seth to seek a leaf of the Tree of Life to ease his 
pain. This slip, planted after our first parent’s 
death, grew itself into a tree from which was later 
fashioned the rod with which Moses smote the 
rock—a pillar for Solomon’s temple—and eventual- 
ly the Cross upon which Christ was lifted up that 
He might draw all men unto Him. 

Of the later history of this chosen piece of wood 
we have many factual and even credible accounts. 
Tradition declares that after the Crucifixion all 
three crosses were hidden by the Jews in a rocky 
ravine near Mount Calvary. Here they lay until 
Constantine, after his conversion, dispatched his 
Christian mother Helena to Jerusalem in quest of 
memorials of the Passion. In 326, having been 
guided to the spot by a pious Jew, the empress 
discovered three crosses together with a detached 
fragment of Pilate’s inscription. As it was impos- 
sible to decide which cross had been the instru- 
ment of Our Lord’s martyrdom, Saint Helena was 
inspired to apply a touch of all three to a dying 
woman, or according to some variations, to a man 
already dead. Two were as sterile magnets, but 
from the third flowed immediate vibrations of life 
and health. So the Holy Cross was erected and 
venerated with great joy in the presence of Mar- 
carius, bishop of Jerusalem: a fact attested about 
twenty years later by Saint Cyril, but somewhat 
strangely omitted from Eusebius’ contemporary 
account. 

Subsequently the Cross was divided into three 
parts, the largest remaining in Jerusalem in the 
Constantinian basilica later destroyed by the Sara- 
cens and rebuilt by the Crusaders—until the sacred 
wood was captured by Saladin in 1187, and lost to 
Christian believers as completely as the fabled Grail. 
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Asmaller relic was retained by Constantine in Rome, 
where it reposes to this day in the church of Santa 
Croce. And a third was given to Constantinople; 
whence it was later bestowed by the Templars upon 
Saint Louis of France, who received it barefoot and 
stripped of his crown and royal robes, and built 
a sanctuary for it in his Sainte Chapelle at Paris. 
These three sources became, then, the fountain- 
head of those innumerable relics of the true Cross 
treasured by cathedrals, monasteries, bishops, kings 
and queens throughout the world. “Innumerable” 
is, however, scarcely the right word, since this most 
coveted and precious memorial of the Passion was 
never distributed widely even in tiniest fragments. 
It is always possible, of course, that individual relics 
reverenced by the faithful at one time or another 
may have been spurious. If so, their value as a 
religious stimulant was only symbolic or prag- 
matic. But for the most part, those which remain 
today have been meticulously authenticated, and 
with the softening of anti-Catholic bias among 
scholars and archeologists, their validity is now 
accepted far more confidently than a century ago. 

Meanwhile, the literature of the Holy Cross ex- 
tended from hymn and homily into poetry and 
romance. The tragically triumphant Vewilla Regis 
which we chant on Good Friday was composed by 
Venantius Fortunatus, a poet prelate, to welcome a 
relic of the true cross presented to a monastery of 
his friend Saint Radegund at Poitiers. From the 
same century, and from the pen either of Venantius 
or of his contemporary Mamertus Claudianus came 
the more emotional Pange Lingua Gloriosi. Some 
six hundred years later Adam of Saint Victor was 
writing the Laudes Crucis Attolamus as an inspira- 
tion to the Crusaders. But after the loss of the True 
Cross from Jerusalem in that same twelfth cen- 
tury, we find the great hymns of the Church de- 
voted rather to Our Lady or the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, treasures safe from warring man, having 
their home where thieves do not break through 
and steal. 

An object which had stirred men’s emotions and 
influenced their history as powerfully as the storied 
Cross was certain also to produce its own vernacu- 
lar literature. It was grouped in the form of a 
luminous and mystic cross that Dante beheld the 
souls of the courageous in the fifth circle of his 
Paradiso. But a more moving because simpler treat- 
ment is the eighth century Dream of the Rood at- 
tributed by many to Cynewulf. Only in the great- 
est poetry of any age do we come upon u more 
direct emotional impact than the closing words ut- 
tered by the Holy Cross: 

I am remembering in the long ago: 

How at the forest-edge they hewed me low... 

And hillward bore me shoulder high and then 

Foes fixed me there. I saw the Lord of men 

In His might hastening there me to ascend, 

Yet dared not break asunder nor me bend 

Nor disobey for God’s commandment’s sake 

Though Earth I saw in all her bosom quake. 

I stood who might have thrown the foes to sod. 

Then gathered Him, the Warrior young called God 

Almighty; resolute and strong; unbowed 


Of courage went He up in sight of crowd 
Upon the lofty Cross mankind to fend. 
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I trembled in His arms but dared not bend 

Or earthward fall; but firmly had to stand 

. -. To none dared bring I bane. 

They scorned us both, and I was made astain 
With Blood forth from His Side that flowed, 

When He like Man His Ghost sent on its road... 


Over-sentimentality sometimes, over-ingenuity 
sometimes, have found their way into poems and 
hymns of the Holy Cross, but it is heartening to 
find a note similar to Cynewulf’s in the twentieth- 
century Rime of the Rood by our American priest, 
Charles O’Donnell. Something of its stark realism 
and authentic mysticism may be gathered even 
from these detached stanzas: 


A word of mystery is told 

Whose secret shall remain, 

That the heart of happiness should ache 
With hungering for pain. 

That God in those years of silent 
And sole eternity, 

Should know Himself a homeless Man 
Dead on a wayside tree... 

God in His day that had no dawn 
Visioned a fallen sky 

Against whose storm-stirred edges 
Himself should hang and die. 

And time came down to a little span 
When men contrived these bars, 
Known as a cross, esteemed a curse, 
An insult to the stars... 

They fixed it firm in the blasted hill, 
He looked and called it good, 

As the hour that He had hurried to 
Struck in His blood. 

A turn of pain and darkness, 

A space of tortured breath, 

And every fibre of the wood 

Grows alive with His death... 

This is the terrible garment 

He could alone conceive— 

A stiff red cloak of wood and iron 
His hand nailed to His sleeve. 

Who walked His worlds of wonder, 
God of very God— 

He will not move in the shoes of iron 
Wherewith He now is shod... 

And when the trump of doom shall blow 
To strike the living dumb, 

The King in His beauty shall appear 
And His Kingdom come. 

Then shall the top of heaven 

And the last deep be spanned 

By the bridge the Roman soldiers built 
With its sign in Pilate’s hand. 

A bridge, a throne, a doorway, 

A banner, a reward, 

Adorable as no other things: 

The Cross of the Lord... 


This paradox of joy and sorrow, of death in life, 
impregnates the songs and legends of the Holy 
Cross. With the profound and pitiful wisdom of the 
felix culpa, it remains dulce lignum, by whose wood 
“the whole earth is filled with joy.” And if Hop- 
kins tells us 

Terrible fruit was on the tree 

In the acre of Gethsemane, 
Katharine Tynan can reply 

Good Friday is a heavenly day, 

So bright, so fair, so still... 
So, until the end of time, and whether they know 
it or not, must men and women play, as Francis 
Thompson prayed that poetry itself might play, 
“round the foot of the cross.” 
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MUDDLED MAIN-STREETER 
IN DEPRESSION DAZE 


THE HERITAGE oF HATCHER IpE. By Booth Tarkington. 

Doubleday, Doran and Co. $2 
BY this time almost everybody has heard about the 
great Depression which followed the great Crash of 
1929. Banks were closed, business firms went on the 
rocks, family fortunes were swept away. Even the rich 
boys who played polo found it necessary for a while to 
count every pony carefully. If anyone has forgotten the 
gloomy details, let him refresh his memory by reading 
this sadly romantic story of young Hatcher Ide. 

The Ides of Butternut Lane are a typical middle-class 
family in a typical mid-western town. And Hatcher is 
almost a typical son. Keenly sensitive of his parents’ 
increasing financial anxieties, he offers his shoulders for 
a share of the burden. But the best he can do is to get 
a job collecting rents for his father’s wobbly real estate 
firm. Day after day he make the rounds without tangible 
returns. Brooding over his problems, Hatcher presently 
hatches an idea. What his father’s run-down, smoke- 
stained, untenanted apartment blocks need is simply 
paint, a gray putty-colored paint with an apple-green 
trim. His bright idea begins to get results, but while he 
is engrossed with it he becomes somewhat neglectful of 
his friend, Dorcy Aldrich, and Pinkie Wilson moves up 
rapidly on the inside. Thus far the story enjoys only a 
moderately warm simmer. But now comes hurrying 
home from the war in France the beautiful, wealthy, 
twice-divorced Sarah Florian, and from this point on- 
ward it boils and bubbles. 

Hatcher does not know that a great part of Mrs. 
Florian’s wealth is in the trust of Ide and Aldrich, but 


he suspects that her arrival and his father’s sudden 
alarming decline in health are more than mere coinci- 
dence. His suspicion is confirmed when his father re- 
fuses to reveal the secret of his torment. Then does 
Hatcher decide to be a loyal son, and to put Mrs. Florian 
in her proper place. The opportunity arrives right in his 
own house, and Hatcher is immediately captured with- 
out firing a single shot. Hypnotized by the woman, only 
the shock of Mr. Aldrich’s death opens his eyes to the 
real facts including his own stupidity. Pity poor Hatcher, 
but more than that, pity the young men whose type he 
is supposed to be, college graduates to whom life is only 
a senseless scrawl. MICHAEL J. HARDING 


LEAVEN OF THE GOSPEL 
WORKING IN THE WORLD 


THe Great Century, A.D. 1800-A.D. 1914. By Ken- 

neth Scott Latourette. Harper and Bros. $3.50 
FOR the historian this book is a good investment. For 
any serious reader it is fully worth its modest price. 
Yet the reviewer hesitates to recommend it without one 
very important reservation. A magnificent tribute to 
the expansive vitality of Christianity, it is at the same 
time a sad revelation of disunion among Christians. 
True, the author has in mind and keeps steadily before 
his reader the positive bit of partial truth which is in 
each of his countlesss sects, and he has little to say 
about the thousand shades of error by which they differ. 
But the uncritical may fall into the easy fallacy that 
it matters little whether you accept the whole deposit 
of faith or a vanishing fraction of it. The common de- 
nominator of Professor Latourette’s Christianity comes 
perilously near to being merely a label. 

Professor Latourette is devoting seven volumes to the 
history of the expansion of Christianity. Three volumes, 
or nearly half of the whole work, have covered the 
story down to the threshold of the nineteenth century. 
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TO SPEAK A 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
**almost 


OVER NIGHT”! 
The Natural Way—You Learn By Ear—By The 


Language Phone 
Method 


you learn a new tongue as easily as you learn «a new 
tune, BY EAR. And the instructor never gets tired. He 
will repeat any part of the lesson, over and over, until 
you have mastered every word, every voice inflection. 
Thus, you learn to speak perfectly, with the accent of a 
true, cultured native. The method is far superior to the 
ordinary class and private tutor-instruction and has been 
endorsed by teachers of languages in the leading uni- 
versities and schools in the country. The results seem 
like magic. 15 minutes a day works wonders. 


LITERARY MASTERPIECES 


masterpi of French, Spanish and Italian literatures 
yy 4 in which they were concsived end written. The full 


f letters cannet be translated. Enjoy French novels 
od ‘heir eristie sperkle—their native essence—heas evap- 
ish of “Mare Nostrum” 


orated in translation. The original Speni 
and “The Four Horsemen By Apocalypse is far more vivid 
then the version. Then consider the greater enjoyment 
assured by an understanding of the language in which an epers 
is sung—be it Spanish, French, German or Italian. 





ENDORSED BY teachers of language iw such famous 
Usiversities as: Columbia, Cornell, Harvard, Johns 
Hopkins, Princeton, St. Francis Xavier, St. Joseph’s 
Seminary, Stevens Institute of Technology, Yale. 
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Reviewers have been extravagant in their praise, and 
the present volume is not likely to throw any notice- 
able discord into the chorus. Cnce the author’s viewpoint 
is accepted, we have a flood of factual detail sufficiently 
controlled by adequate literary power. There is so much 
in the way of accurate erudition that one can overlook 
eccasional omissions. One can admire his objectivity, his 
sympathy even, in dealing with the various mission 
groups. The Yale Professor is fair to the Catholics; he 
is equally fair to Jehovah’s Witnesses. 

The nineteenth century has been called great for other 
reasons. It was the “Wonderful Century,” wonderful 
for its material achievements, without parallel or prece- 
dent in its mastery of man over nature. Professor La- 
tourette surveys its science, its social activity and its 
politics, and shows how each characteristic feature 
helped or hindered the expansion of Christianity. For 
him it is the “Great Century” in the spiritual order. 
This sort of optimism the reviewer heartily approves; 
it is a wholesome antidote for a cynicism to which we 
are all exposed. Amid the endless variety of sectarian 
error the anima naturaliter Christiana still responds 
to mere fragments of the Gospel message. 

RAYMOND CoRRIGAN 


LAND OF THE RISING SUN 
SEES PROMISE OF DAWN 


CHINA SHALL Rise AcaIn. By Madame Chiang Kai- 

Shek. Harper and Bros. $3 
ORIGINALLY the first ten chapters of this book ap 
peared in Chinese in the Central Daily News of Chung- 
king. Brief to a derree, they were designed to awaken 
the fellow-citizens of the distinguished author, impress 
upon them the magnitude of the task confronting their 
homeland, and spur them to patriotic effort. Two chap- 
ters entitled “Seven Deadly Sins” are, by the author’s 
admission, “brutally frank” in exposing China’s short- 
comings, but her directness was prompted by the con- 
viction that war is the logical time for uprooting in- 
veterate evils. The fullest denunciation is reserved for 
the Chinese regard for “face.” This virus of “Zace,” she 
contends, has vitiated the social, economic, political and 
national life of China; it has wasted time and money; 
it has stifled creative ability and discouraged enterprise. 
In short, its prevalence threatens the safety and very 
existence of the nation. 

The ten chapters on reconstruction during hostilities 
are factual reports by government officials on such topics 
as finance, foreign relations, industry, health, educa- 
tion, medical service and Red Cross activities. They 
bristle with statistical tables, and hence are more suited 
to reference than recreational reading. The account of 
China’s strategy in the war is very optimistic in spirit 
and outlook. 

Finally, of the three chapters directed “Towards a 
New China,” that entitled “Chinese Thought on Demo- 
cratic Policy” is the most stimulating and provocative 
of the book. In reality, it is a vigorous indictment of the 
democracies, particularly the United States and Aus- 
tralia, for supplying war materials to Japan while they 
remain “neutral” toward China. The Chinese are said 
to feel that while democratic nations paid lip service 
to the principle of democracy, “expediency in action, 
casuistry in argument” and self-interest dictated their 
national policy. Not without reason they believe that 
they have been “victimized by the material help that 
the democracies have given to Japan.” For the League 
of Nations sanctioned the rape of Manchuria, and the 
United States amassed profits in supplying eighty per 
cent of Japan’s war supplies and ninety-five per cent of 
the aviation gasoline which made possible the wanton 
bombings in China. By contrast Soviet Russia did for 
China several times more than Great Britain or America. 
Faced with these hard facts, the Chinese have resolved 











never to put faith in international promises however 
honeyed they may be. In bitter disillusionment they de- 
clare that if China goes down to defeat it will be because 
she “was strangled to death by an economic noose fash- 
ioned out of British appeasement, American profiteering 
and French fear.” 

Madame Chiang Kai-Shek has done us a service in 
clarifying the situation in China as well as in giving 
expression to the reactions of her people to our shifting 
and contradictory policy. Even if the truth is unpalata- 
ble, it is helpful to know how others regard us. In the 
main we agree with the interpretations and strictures 
of China’s most distinguished woman, but we dissent 
from her remark that “all things in life are relative.” 
For the acceptance of that error is the root cause of 
most of the evils she excoriates and it is an error which 
is by no means confined to the East. The West, too, 
needs 10 rediscover principles. CHARLES H. METZGER 


KinbLy Licut. A Second Cardinal Newman Prayer 

Book. Compiled by Daniel M. O’Connell, 8.J. Ameri- 

ca Press. $2.50 
LIKE Heart to Heart, its still-cherished predecessor, this 
second Cardinal Newman Prayer Book is a presenta- 
tion of prayerful and meditative passages from the 
writings of the great English convert. Indexed in a way 
which cannot but enhance their fruitfulness, the selec- 
tions are uniformly brief and precisely suitable for 
the kindli ig of hearts which is their goal. 

Never was accord more perfect than that of this book 
and its felicitous title. Kindly Light is radiant and warm 
with all that its name implies. Real food for the thought- 
ful mind, made luminous by the chaste and gracious 
expression which is the Cardinal’s unique literary glory, 
is the reader’s gift from every page. Nor is it a cold 
light, such as might illumine the mind and leave the 
affections of the soul untouched. There glows through- 
out the volume the quiet warmth of a devotion as sim- 
ple as it is profound. It is seldom indeed that brilliance 
of mind, the glow of a feeling heart and exquisite writ- 
ing are all found in perfect blending. 

“Those who obey God and follow Christ have secret 
gains, so great, that as well might we say that heaven 
were like hell, as that these are like the gain which 
sinners have.” Thus one of the selections begins. No 
volume could do more to make the follower of Christ 
aware of his “secret gains” than this volume. Nor more 
to inspire him and thrill his heart with realization of 
the greatness of these gains. “Newman at his best,” 
was Archbishop Goodier’s exclamation, upon reading 
the earlier Heart to Heart. Now again we are brought 
into contact with the saintly Cardinal in those mo- 
ments which revealed not only his grace before men 
but also his grace before God. JOSEPH BLUE?TT 


CHEERFULNESS Breaks IN. By Angela Thirkell. Al- 

fred A. Knopf, Inc. $2.50 
WRAPPED in a jacket that looks like the cover of a 
seed catalog, the latest novel by Mrs. Thirkell gives a 
good picture of English countryside life during the im- 
mediate pre-war days and the war days to date. Its value 
lies in its exposition of wartime conditions and activities 
in a section of countryside removed from the more tragic 
areas. 

Owing to its The-Lady-or-the-Tiger type of ending, the 
final chapter is called “Story Without an End”; but 
neither is there the Aristotelian beginning or middle. It 
is one of those modern cover-all stories; it concerns a 
number of families living in the same locality, plus some 
evacuees, most of whom are teachers and pupils of Lon- 
don elementary schools. 

The novel is one of characterization, with a good portion 
of it caricature. A semblance of plot comes from the 
fact that most of the young women concerned are mar- 
ried off, or at least engaged to be married, as the nar- 
rative goes on. For readers who do not care for plot, 
the wide assortment of characters will provide sufficient 
interest. Huca F. SMITH 


A Personal Gift 
of This Modernized Version of 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST 


By Thomas @ Kempis 


Here is your opportunity to receive, absolutely 
free, a copy of this new, modern, English transla- 
tion of one of the greatest spiritua! books that has 
ever been written. 

You receive this free copy of THE IMITATION with 
your subscription to the SCIENCE AND CULTURE 
FOUNDATION. Subscribe now and it will be sent to 
you with the March selection— 


ST. PATRICK 


APOSTLE OF IRELAND 
By Hugh de Blacam 


The first truly historical biography of the great 
Saint, picturing him exactly as he was, by an Irish 
authority who has made notable contributions to 
Irish literature. $2.25 


THE SCIENCE AND 
CULTURE FOUNDATION 


A regular Catholic reading program which pro- 
vides you monthly with books that are authentic 
both in content and in tone, yet are enjoyable and 
entertaining. 


Note these features: 











Y You pay no membership fee! 


y A new book is sent to you each month—on five days’ 
approval—you may return it without obligation if it 
does not appeal to you. 

V A monthly forecast offers you an oportunity to make 
a substitution or to decide on no book for that par- 
ticular month. 

y You are required to purchase only a minimum of six 
books annually. 

V With every six books you purchase from the Foun- 
dation you are entitled to another free copy of any 
other Foundation book. 


V It builds your Catholic library economically. 





Enter your subscription today—use the order form below. 
THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
104 Montgomery Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Bruce-Milwaukee: You a4 enter my name as a subscriber to the 
SCIENCE AND CULTURE FOUNDATION and send me my 
FREE copy of THE IMITATON OF CHRIST. I understand 
that each in the Foundation will be sent to me on 5 days’ 
approval. I agree to purchase at least six bookg a year. I under- 
stand that a free book will be sent to me at Lal end of every six- 
book purchase. 
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You 
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Catholic 
Practices 2 


The title of this book asks a 
question—and the content an- 
swers the many questions that 
arise in regard to Catholic 
practices, symbols, and cus- 
toms. The book is made to 
order for study clubs, convert 
classes, and classrooms. De- 
vout Catholics will find the 
answers to questions they 
often want answered for their 
own satisfaction. This book is 
not controversal; it will offend 
no one. It is leatherette-bound, 
readable type, 192 pages, and 
sells for only 25 cents a copy 
—or $2.50 a dozen. Ask your 
dealer, or order direct from 
the publisher. 
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Sons oF THE OTHERS. By Philip Gibbs. Doubleday, 

Doran and Co. $2.50 
AS the title would indicate, the book is reminiscent of 
another day and another war. The scene is familiar, too; 
for the story centers about the little village of Courcy 
Notre Dame, four miles from Arras in Flanders. This 
time, however, the author writes, not of the battle of 
Arras in the year 1917, but of the battle of France, cov- 
ering the period from September 1939 to May 1940. ‘The 
book is a close-up of life in the British Expeditionary 
Force and paints with vivid brush the long winter of 
inactivity and the sudden catastrophe of the spring. 
Throughout, blame for the defeat of the allied forces 
is placed, rather sweepingly and impartially, on the 
French Government and the French people, on the Eng- 
lish Government and the English people; but the thesis 
of the book is that the English soldiers themselves, 
sons of those others who fought on Flanders field, proved 
themselves worthy sons of valiant fathers; that where- 
ever the blame for the collapse of the allies before the 
German might, no word of censure or reproach may be 
flung at the English soldiers themselves. 

In the book there are romantic interludes and home- 
ly descriptions; but these are merely incidental. In fact, 
everything else, action, plot, individual characters, are 
merely figures in the foreground to bring out in greater 
relief the grim devastating horror of war. The book is 
an indictment of the Germans, the French and the Eng- 
lish themselves, more or less in this order of degree; 
but above all else it is a terrible indictment of war. 
Those who have liked the other war books of the same 
author will find this equal to his best—well written, 
vivid, interesting. Those who like the English and have 
faith in the sincerity of English idealism will find it 
convincing. Those who condemn to the uttermost depths 
John Bull in all his words and works would do well to 
pass it by—it would only make them froth the more. 

ARTHUR J. SHEEHAN 


JOHN DryYDEN: SOME BIOGRAPHICAL FACTS AND PROB- 

LEMS. By James M. Osborn. Columbia University 

Press. $3.50 
RECENTLY increased interest in literature of the sev- 
enteenth century, particularly in the works of Dryden, 
has made an adequate biography of him most desirable. 
Professor Osborn has not written that biography, but 
his findings, the product of extensive and painstaking 
research, have cnened an inviting way to the composi- 
tion of a definitive Life of Dryden. Impressively thor- 
ough in his study of source material, he has presented 
his discoveries in a scientific and scholarly fashion. 

The book has two divisions. In the first, Osborn has 
made a comparative study of the five main biographies 
of Dryden, those written by Birch, Derrick, Johnson, 
Malone and Scott. In each case he discusses the ability 
of the biographer, traces the source material used, 
evaluates the conclusions drawn, and notes each new 
contribution. To these investigations he adds briefer 
studies of the various significant short Lives of the poet 
written in the past hundred years. This first section, 
incidentally, forms a splendid study of the history and 
development of biographical methods. 

The second part deals with disputed questions and 
problems concerning the life history of the poet. There 
are nine such included, to which is added one chapter 
containing a number of shorter studies. To exemplify, 
the first problem is an attempt to establish Shadwell 
as the author of the malicious pamphlet The Medal of 
John Bayes. Further, the accusations made therein 
against Dryden are weighed, and discrimination is made 
between what Osborn believes to be true and what to 
be false. His evaluation of the evidence available and 
the deductions he makes seem to be both sincere and 
logical. 

The book, primarily intended for Dryden students, in 
its abundant and orderly array of source material, holds 
sufficient interest and value for all students of litera- 
ture. Its finished style makes it pleasant reading. 

Huca F. SMITH 














THEATRE 


THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA. Many of the first and sec- 
ond nighters at Katharine Cornell’s revival of the Shaw 
play, The Doctor’s Dilemma, at the Shubert Theatre, 
felt a bit apprehensive. They knew that Miss Cornell 
and her company would act it to perfection. They knew 
that Guthrie McClintic would direct it with equal per- 
fection. They knew that Donald Oenslager would make 
fine and fitting settings for it. What they doubted was 
the present appeal of the old play. Many things have 
changed since it was first produced in New York in 1903. 
Medicine, in particular, has advanced with long, long 
strides. Most theatregoers have a warm regard for their 
doctors today, and they are not enthusiastic over having 
them held up to derision. 

Let me add at once that they were all very pleasantly 
surprised and exhilarated. There is plenty of life in the 
old play yet, and the public’s approval of its doctors is 
so strong that it can laugh, as it does, at this showing of 
an earlier stage of their development. Moreover, Mr. 
Shaw can never be taken very seriously, except in the 
occasional dragging intervals which characterize some 
of his plays. There are a few of these to be found in 
The Doctor’s Dilemma. On the whole, however, the dis- 
tinguished author is both wise and witty, as well as 
vastly entertaining; certainly the big audiences filling 
the Shubert Theatre these nights have nc complaints to 
make. For—to get back to my first statement—the act- 
ing and production are superb, and the play stands sur- 
prisingly well the acid test of its forty years of life. 

It also offers us at least one interesting revelation— 
the revelation of how big a brilliant actress can make a 
small role. Reading the text of The Doctor’s Dilemma, 
one might see in it very little opportunity for a woman 
star. From the moment young Louis Dubedat appears 
on the stage, and in every subsequent scene he is in, he 
dominates it, in most productions of the drama. Not so 
in this latest production. Bramwell Fletcher is more 
than admirable in the role. He is ofien inspired. But 
Miss Cornell holds her own in every scene, even in his 
death scene, in which she is supposed to be almost a 
shadow. She makes that shadow such a brooding thing, 
such a dominant thing, suck an eloquently speechless 
shadow, that one ends in thinking more about her than 
about the dying man. Watching her, one realizes that 
she does some of the subtlest and most beautiful stage 
work of her life in that tragic episode. It haunted me 
for hours after I had left the theatre. And her effect was 
gained almost without words, almost without gestures. 
Incidentally, Miss Cornell seems to love The Doctor’s 
Dilemma. She ought to. She is the ideal Jennifer Dube- 
dat. 

We have extremely good acting on the New York 
stage, as I have mentioned a few times before. The 
exception is so rare that when it comes it dazes the 
critics. There are no exceptions in Miss Cornell’s pro- 
duction. Even Emmy, the maid, is beautifully played by 
Alice Belmore Cliffe, who receives her tribute of laughs 
every time she appears. Raymond Massey’s impersona- 
tion of Sir Colenso Ridgeon—an experiment to which we 
had all looked forward with unusual interest—could not 
have been better; and the doctors Mr. Shaw has bur- 
lesqued in his lines are quietly burlesqued with equal 
skill by the actors. 

Of course the highest honors of the revival all go to 
Miss Cornell. We are fortunate to have her with us 
again in this rebirth of an old play in which we are 
taking a brand new interest. 

Let me take back any critical things I have said about 
this theatrical season. With six really famous women 
stars now on our stage, all doing fine work in fine plays, 


we are a fortunate playgoing public. 
ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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Easter Gift Bonks 


UNTO THE END 


WILLIAM J. McGARRY, S.J. 





Beautiful and inspiring reflections on Our 
Lord’s final discourse to His Apostles at the 
Last Supper. This book is the April Selection 
of the Spwitual Book Associates. $3.00 


MINT BY NIGHT (Poems) 


ALFRED BARRETT, S.J. 


Father Barrett is one of the leading poets of 
our day. Here is a book of mature and finished 
beauty—varied and yet linked by the Catholic 
concept of the Divine peering through things 
that are human. $1.50 


KINDLY LIGHT 


(A Second Cardinal Newman Book of Prayers) 
DANIEL M. O’CONNELL, S.J. 


This volume, like the first, makes a beautiful 
prayerbook. There are well over 300 selections 
of prayers and spiritual reflections, mainly from 
the Cardinal’s Parochial and Plain Sermons. 


PAUL AND THE CRUCIFIED 


WILLIAM J. McGARRY, S.J. 


Here is St. Paul for everyone. The author has 
eloquently and clearly outlined the whole plan 
of St. Paul’s theology of redemption, so that all 
who read may understand $3.00 


JESUITS OF THE MIDDLE 
UNITED STATES 


GILBERT J. GARRAGHAN, S.J. 


This three volume work should be in every 
library. It has been rightly called the new 
“Jesuit Relations.” It is the story of the Church 
in the West and the part it played in developing 
truly American character and institutions. 

3 Volumes $15.00 


JOHN ENGLAND, 
The Life and Times of 


PETER GUILDAY 


This set of two volumes needs no other recom- 
mendation than the author’s name _ It is the life 
of Bishop England the foremost ecclesiastic of 
his time in the United States. 

2 Volumes $10.00 
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FILMS 








RAGE IN HEAVEN. A psychopathic note is added to 
the customary triangular complications of screen ro- 
manc:? in this adaptetion of James Hiltun’s wry novel, 
and the result is a melodrama which manages to be 
entertaining in a cleverly grim fashion. The madness 
theme which has always been a shortcut to theatrical 
effectiveness is here accompanied by a suspicious use of 
mere device which keeps the story far short of tragic 
stature. A long-suffering wife endures her paranoiac hus- 
band’s charges of infidelity until he threatens to kill her 
and take his own life. Only then does she arrange a 
divorce conference with a former suitor. The husband 
meanwhile commits suicide in circumstances strongly 
hinting at murder and the rival is tried and saved in due 
time by a tell-tale diary. There are moments when the 
atmosphere of the piece is surcharged with sinister ten- 
sion, and the directorial tendency toward sly shocks 
keeps the picture at a level of interest much higher than 
its level of conviction. Robert Montgomery continues to 
probe the byways of sanity in a performance which is 
superficially absorbing, but Ingrid Bergman’s restrained 
characterization of the tortured wife is more valid. 
George Sanders is excellent support in a film which is 
concerned with insanity merely as effective melodrama, 
so that it may be enjoyed as an adult thriller with some 
claims to subtlety. (MGM) 


THE PENALTY. Plainly on the inspirational side, this 
picture explains the reformation of a killer’s son by con- 
trasting scenes of gangster excitement with the home- 
spun joys of life on the farm. Harold Bucquet’s handling 
of the action is as vigorous as his philosophy and humor 
are broad, so that there is a kind of homogeneous 
naiveté about the whole production. A boy is taken from 
the security of a reform school to a farm in order to 
bait his fond father out of hiding. The incidental experi- 
ences which arise from getting close to nature and the 
simple virtues gradually transform the potential gun- 
man into a future pillar of society. There are good per- 
formances to add strength to the routine plot as Lionel 
Barrymore contrasts his sympathetic rustic with Edward 
Arnold’s big-city killer. Marsha Hunt and Robert Ster- 
ling are engagingly romantic during the reformation of 
Gene Reynolds. The message of the film is sincere 
enough to gloss over its mechanical flaws and it will 
have a special appeal for adult fundamentalists bored 
with cinema sophistication. (MGM) 


MELODY FOR THREE. it is heartening to note that 
Hollywood concedes Doctor Christian at least to be a 
match for the sea of troubles which swamp movie mar- 
riages. In this instalment the good doctor undertakes to 
reunite the estranged parents of a child violinist. After 
a separation of twelve years, a paradoxically fortunate 
plane-crash brings the father within range of the doc- 
tor’s benevolence and the film ends with the son playing 
a triumphant concert in the presence of both parents. 
Jean Hersholt invests the chief role with homely convic- 
tion, aided by Fay Wray and a comic interlude featuring 
Cliff Nazarro. This is no more than average family fare. 
(RKO) 


FOOTLIGHT FEVER. This is a farce with a theatrical 
background, which is to say it entirely lacks originality. 
Two shoestring producers are forced to counterfeit an 
old sailor sweetheart for the maiden aunt who holds the 
heroine’s purse-strings, and incidentally expose an em- 
bezzling lawyer, before the inevitably successful show 
can go on. Alan Mowbray, Elizabeth Risdon, Donald 
McBride and Carol Bruce are energetically comical 
enough to make an adult diversion out of essentially 
weak material. (RKO) THoMas J. FITzMorRRISs 














MUSIC 








AFTER a two months’ absence, during which he con- 
ducted the Lose Angeles and San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestras, John Barbirolli returned to the podium of 
the New York Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra on 
February 16. He seems to have been determined to give 
the contemporary composer a hearing. During the past 
four weeks, the works of ten living composers were 
given first performances by Mr. Barbirolli and the Phil- 
harmonic. 


Mischa Portnoff, a composer not yet forty, and living 
in Brooklyn, was fortunate in hearing the first per- 
formance of his piano concerto played by Nadia Reisen- 
berg and the Philharmonic. The listener was not so for- 
tunate, having to sit through three movements of an 
uninspired work. 

Sibelius and Rachmaninoff, two of our greaiest living 
composers and both hailing from the Northland, were 
teamed tc zether for the concert on February 27. Sibelius 
was represented by his incidental music to Pelleas and 
Melisande. This suite is in eight sections and was com- 
posed in 1905. This performance was the first ever given 
by the Philharmonic Society. 

Rachmaninoff, the Russian pianist and composer, is 
also making his home in New York City. It was while 
he was living at Lake Lucerne, Switzerland, in 1934, 
that he composed the Rhapsody for piano and orchestra 
on a theme by Paganini. This theme is the twenty-fourth 
and last of Paganini’s caprices for violin solo. In 1934, 
Rachmaninoff introduced the work for the first time in 
America with the Philadelphia Orchestra in Baltimore. 
At this recent hearing he once more displayed the vir- 
tuosity that is so typical of his piano playing. 

The following week we heard the first New York 
performance of David Van Vactor’s Overture to a Com- 
edy. Mr. Van Vactor is at present flutist of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra and as an American composer has 
many performances of large orchestral works to his 
credit. The Overture is purely an imaginary comedy 
and was composed simply as a piece to be enjoyed with- 
out a dramatic plot. As such it was most enjoyable. 

On March 6, Mr. Barbirolli presented for the first 
time in America, a tone poem for orchestra by Italo 
Montemezzi, entitled Paul and Virginia. The composer, 
an Italian by birth, is at present living in California. 

Three contemporary American composers were pre- 
sented on March 7: Bernard Wagenaar, Ray Harris and 
Morton Gould. Bernard Wagenaar is not a stranger to 
Carnegie Hall, for Arturo Toscanini performed one of 
his symphonies with the New York Philharmonic in 
1932. This present symphony is Mr. Wagenaar’s third 
work in this form. He employs good, if not wholly in- 
spired, material, and is an expert in the art of form. 

Roy Harris, at one time called “America’s White Hope” 
came forth with Three Pieces for Orchestra. If prolific 
writing fulfills a hope, Mr. Harris has more than done 
his duty. He tosses off orchestral works quarterly. 

Morton Gould, based his Foster Gallery on thirteen 
Stephen Foster tunes. From the excellent performance 
the Philharmonic Orchestra seemed to be pleased with 
the new collection of Fosteriana. 

This past week John Barbirolli conducted the first 
performance of Heitor Villa-Lobos Suite No. I, Desco- 
brimento do Brasil. It proved to be a brilliant reading of 
this beautiful rha work. Villa-Lobos, sometimes 
called the Moussorgsky of Brazil, has written a colorful 
piece of music based on a rich harmonic scheme, espe- 
cially noticeable in the string section and in his unique 
way of dividing the harmonies. He used the strings as 
a gorgeous rhythmic background against the solo bits 
played by the wind and reed instruments. This com- 
poser does not permit the listener’s interest to lag. 

ANNABEL COMFORT 
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EVENTS 


(THE Northern Newspaper Syndicate of the planet Sat- 
urn has exclusive rights to publish the experiences of 
Gulla Ver, Jr. Mr. Gulla Ver, a native of Jupiter, who 
moved to Saturn at an early age, encountered a severe 
star-dust storm on one of his interplanetary expeditions 
and fell on a hitherto unknown planet, Earth, into a 
city of toy-like buildings called Washington. Upon re- 
gaining consciousness, Mr. Gulla Ver found himself lying 
on his back with his arms and legs pinioned with masses 
of tiny chains, while thousands of small creatures, none 
of them more than six feet in height, swarmed about 
him. Though Mr. Gulla Ver is only 752 feet tall (he is 
called “The Runt” by his Saturnine friends), his bulk 
appeared gargantuan to the pint-sized Earthians. Be- 
lieving at first that the tiny creatures belonged to some 
unknown species of insect, he was astonished to dis- 
cover that they were actually human beings. Persuaded 
of Mr. Gulla Ver’s pacific intentions, the Earthians re- 
moved his chains, erected a special hangar for his resi- 
dence, and taught him the difficult United States dialect. 
In his last dispatch, Mr. Gulla Ver described a very 
popular custom among Earthians known as war, in 
which great masses of the tiny creatures keep slaught- 
ering each other for several years. This custom is ob- 
served by the entire Earth about every twenty-five years. 
Mr. Gulla Ver also described another less popular cus- 
tom known as peace, a name given to the interval be- 
tween wars. This interval, he revealed, is utilized for 
the construction of the ships and buildings that will be 
destroyed in the ensuing war and for the preparation of 
the men, women and children who are to be massacred. 
In the following dispatch, his latest, Mr. Gulla Ver pic- 
tures another exotic custom of Earthians. Realizing that 
Saturninians will find it extremely difficult to credit the 
existence of such customs, the Northern Newspaper 
Snydicate wishes to express again its complete confi- 
dence in Mr. Gulla Ver. He enjoys the highest reputa- 
tion for accuracy. His articles are not mere romancing, 
but sketch a faithful, if astounding, portrait of the sit- 
uation on Earth. His most recent dispatch follows)... . 


I here essay the description of another peculiar custom 
of Earthians. The Earthians manifest the greatest hos- 
tility to the laws of nature and are constantly striving 
to change them and even to repeal them altogether. The 
most frequently used technique in this attack on the 
laws of nature is called prevention. There are groups set 
up for the prevention of almost everything. In fact, I 
have been trying to find something that is not being 
prevented, but thus far have not located anything. There 
are groups preventing wheat, groups preventing cotton, 
groups preventing pigs, and so on. Great numbers of 
citizens are being paid high salaries to make nature stop 
producing. Citizens become sad when nature bests them. 
I asked one little citizen, who looked dejected, what was 
the trouble. He replied: “We're going to have too much 
wheat.” Another citizen told me: “It looks like a bad 
year. We'll have too many pigs.” On all sides, one 
catches that refrain. I have also frequently heard the 
lament: “The nation’s having too many babies,” for in 
addition to the groups preventing commodities and ani- 
mals, there are other groups devoted to the prevention 
of human beings. These societies set up establishments 
where the people are trained to prevent the birth of 
youngsters, and publish advertisements declaring that 
in the interest of national defense more babies must be 
prevented. How prevention of babies aids national de- 
fense, I do not know. I am only attempting to describe: 
Earthian customs and not to appraise them. . . . My next 
dispatch will deal with another practice of these pecu- 
liar creatures. THE PARADER 

















